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AFTER TEN YEARS, 


SIME halts for no man. Never ceasing, silent, unbroken, 
I unresting, the all conquering monarch continues his 
course everlastingly. Day wearies him not. Night 
obstructs not his course. He stays neither for Love nor 
Hate. Even Money cannot arrest his footsteps. Mammon may 
buy most things. Time is not to be purchased. Onward, with unvary- 
ing footsteps, onward he goeth—in all weathers, through all seasons. 
And yet he began his life before Adam ; this untiring Time. We 
look forward, and Fancy outstrips the great traveller. ‘Thought shoots 
ahead and seems to make Time lag. But thought is spasmodic and 
erratic; Time is steady and incessant in his progress. He stays 
not to think ; he waits not to reflect; he does not turn his head 
to look upon the way he has journeyed. By-and-by he overtakes 
the Future, and like the rising tide obliterates the sign which 
Fancy had made in the sand when the sea was far away. Then 
we look back over the years that are gone; look back where 
the landmark of our hopes and wishes once stood, look back to 
the spot where we think we made that mark in the beach, and we 
find that Time is not only perpetual in his advance, but we find that 


he is swift also. 
VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. 
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When we were looking forward Time was the snail, the tortoise ; 
looking back, he is Time. And who or what so swift ashe? An 
arrow from a bow. A lightning flash. A shuttle in the loom. A 
swallow on the wing. A shadow on the wall. A dream of happiness. 
These things but faintly emblem the rapid, rushing, scudding, fleeting 
thing called Time. 

*Tis a vapour in the air ; 

*Tis a whirlwind rushing there ; 
’Tis a short-lived fading flower ; 
Tis a rainbow on a shower ; 
’Tis the closing watch of night, 
Dying at the rising light ; 

’*Tis a landscape vainly gay, 
Painted upon crumbling clay; 
’Tis a lamp that wastes its fires ; 
’Tis a smoke that quick expires ; 
*Tis a bubble ; ’tis a sigh :— 

Be prepared, O man, to die. 


‘Time is the great leveller, the revealer of the truth, the judge, the 
punisher. He is no respecter of persons. It is said that he deals. 
tenderly with this man or that woman. It is not so. Some men and 
women deal tenderly with themselves. Some men and women go 
‘through life with a perpetual calmness. Fortune is in their service. 
‘Their forbears made their life free from money troubles. Others, with 
whom Time is supposed to deal tenderly, have banished wrinkles and 
disease by a strict respect of the law moral and divine. They have 
always looked to the future. They have had strength of mind 
enough to look onward and wait. Time, passing over all with equal 
pace, deals with material as he finds it. The result is according to 
the strength of the material, though at last there comes a day when 
the best must give way with the worst. Time’s mission is defined. 
It is laid down, the course he shall travel. It is mapped out and 
planned with the stars and the planets, with the sun and the moon, 
and may not be altered. 


After ten years what has Time done with the people whose histories 
go to make up this story? After ten years we may fairly begin by an 
inquiry about Tom Mayfield. 

When the Dunelm student turned his back upon the old cathedral 
city, plucking as he hoped the image of Clytie from his heart, he took 
the train to Liverpool, with the intention of going to the Antipodes. 
But Fate had willed it otherwise. He fell in with some men who 
~ Were going out on a mining expedition to California. 

Time presently encountered the misanthrope at a mining station 
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on a salmon river, down in a wooded valley. Time found him 
there, a bronzed and bearded man with his hair long and his hands 
broad and horny. The pale-faced, anxious-looking student, thin and 
delicate as Clytie had seen him in the old city, was broad and thick- 
set and strong among the gold-diggers of California. He lived ina 
cabin with one of the men whom he had met at Liverpool, and was 
generally looked up to and respected by the rough colony in which he 
had cast his lot. He and his friends were successful in their mining 
ventures, and after two years Tom Mayfield had deposited a con- 
siderable sum of money in the bank of the only town in the district, 
a small city some three hundred miles away. But Tom cared little 
or nothing about the money. Getting it had been an absorbing 
occupation that helped him to forget why he was there, why thousands 
of miles of sea and land lay between him and his native country. 
The mining station was eventually broken up by an attack of 
Indians, and this made Tom a wanderer from place to place, from 
city to city. It was a wild strange life, full of danger and adventure. 
He had fought in Mexico; he had done battle with Indians in their 
own fastnesses ; he had seen life in its wildest and grandest, in its 
simplest and in its noblest shapes. He had dwelt with Nature in her 
most delicious haunts; he had basked in the sun-lands by the 
Golden Gates of the Far West; he had fought for very life in the 
same place against winter in winters most appalling shape—snow. 
He had sat by Indian camp fires and learnt the Indian tongue ; he 
had seen the red man on the war trail and at peace ; as a strangely- 
trusted white who had shown a reckless disregard of life that had 
won the red man’s heart he had taken part in the autumn feasts of 
the savage, revelling in the Indian summer. He had felt a thrill of 
inspiration touch his very soul at the sight of nature in this grand, 
wild, western dress. Manzineta berries, rich and golden, the splen- 
did anther, the red and yellow of, the maple, the cold, dark green of 
the firs; the balmy sunshine, the novel festival; no wonder the 
student’s imagination gave back the gorgeous colours ; no wonder this 
wild life, with its chequered days and nights, full of romance and 
danger in a new world, gave a poetic tone to the settled melancholy 
of the disappointed lover. 

Tom Mayfield found that he was a poet ; and when almost every- 
body had forgotten him London discovered him; then England took 
up his book and talked of the new American writer, the new poet 
who dated from savage lands, from wilds of river and mountain, from a. 
far-off country that was almost unknown; who had set the music 
of nature to new words, and given the language of rejected love a 

R2 
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new dialect. The modern monks at Dunelm read the new poet and 
wondered at him; and the new people at the Hermitage who had 
never seen the former occupants at all, they had a copy of Tom 
Mayfield’s book, a reprint from the American edition. But no one 
knew Tom Mayfield in connection with the book. The name on 
the title-page was “ Kalmat,” and that name suddenly became famous 
in England. The critics could not understand how a man such as 
American gossips had described could write poems that had not only 
all the glow and warmth of Byron, but were as scholarly in their way 
as the works of Pope and Young. The Americans said Kalmat was a 
miner, a soldier, an adventurer, a wild, uncultured genius of the West, 
a native who must be self-educated, and they instanced him as an 
illustration of the God-gifted genius which knows all things as it were 
by instinct. Kalmat had nothing to say on this subject, but he 
wrote on. He poured out all the pent un feelings of his soul. He 
wailed over his lost love. He railed against that cruel Fortune which 
makes love a bane and a curse, a poison to the soul, a dagger to the 
heart. He drew pictures of a heaven of love where each heart found 
its fellow, and he put it in contrast with the hell of earth where gold 
and jewels are weighed against a true man’s devotion. Rich and 
glowing, and hot, and eloquent, burning, scorching, luscious words 
and thoughts met you at every page ; and it was easy to see that a 
great, brave man had here given up his secret soul to poetic con- 
fession, and you pitied him though you knew him not, and said 
sorrow and heart-break and disappointed love had their uses since 
they gave inspiration to a vagabond and a wanderer, who otherwise 
could only have told us tales of mining life and Indian battles. 

But what manner of man was this poet of the Golden West? The 
newspapers gave it out that “Kalmat” was expected in England. 
And when the second part of this history opens Tom Mayfield, 
bronzed and bearded, and grizzled and grey with sun and shower, 
with heart-ache and storm, is tossing upon the bosom of the wide 
Atlantic, on his way home. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE RANSFORDS. 


Ten years had wrought few changes in Dunelm, so far as appear- 
ances went. 

The old city was quiet and beautiful as ever. Time had found 
Cathedral, Bridge, and Castle strong against his grinding footsteps. 
People went to church on Sundays, and took their morning walk 
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afterwards, with the usual regularity. Town Councildom talked and 
gossipped at nights in the bar parlour of the city tavern. Clerical 
Dunelm still turned up its nose at lay Dunelm. In summer the sun 
found the flowers and trees and wooded dells that had given so much 
pleasure to Clytie ready to be as genial and familiar with any one 
else. 

But the rustle of the Ransford silks over the Prebend’s Bridge 
was heard no more. It was always a condition of Pride that it 
should have a fall, and when Pride has taken the form of money- 
arrogance, its fall is fatal to peace ever after; for such a fall is never 
softened by sympathy. The Ransfords were a hard, bitter lot. In 
their prosperity they had no friends, though they had much lip 
service ; in their fall no kind word fell upon their wounded feelings, 
neither man nor woman stood by them. 

Old Ransford was ruined by a great bank failure, coupled with 
other financial complications, which brought upon him the most com- 
plete and utter despair. His fortunes were as finished a wreck as if 
some great tide of Fate had swept over them and left nothing but 
broken spars behind. 

A period of ten years from tue days of Clytie in Dunelm had left 
the Ransfords scattered, as it were, to the four winds of heaven. 
Their mills knew them no longer ; the house on the hill was occupied 
by one of Ransford’s earliest and most insignificant opponents, who 
had been one of his foremen; and, such are the complications of 
Fate, the revenues of this Dunelm estate had for some years been 
paid to a special account, watched over by trustees, for the very girl 
whom the Ransford women had looked down upon in their rustling 
array of silks and jewels on that summer Sunday when Phil Ransford 
stopped to speak to Clytie. 

Thus Time after ten years finds old Ransford in the situation of a 
colliery clerk at five-and-twenty shillings a week. The eldest Miss 
Ransford is keeping a school at Barnard Castle. She has six pupils, 
and finds it difficult to get meat twice a week. The second Miss 
Ransford has done better. She has gone out to Australia as the wife 
of one of her father’s weavers. ‘The youngest of the family and her 
mother are still better off. ‘They are lying in the churchyard beneath 
the cooling shadow of an ivied tower. 

And what has Time done with Phil Ransford? What has come to 
pass in the career of the man who deliberately laid snares and traps for 
the happiness and honour of a vain but pure-minded and innocent girl? 
Is there anything in that philosophy which holds that sin brings its own 
punishment? ‘The Phil Ransfords of the world, are they to wait for 
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their deserts until the Last Day? Is there no living presente-hand to 
spurn them? Does no one strike them down in the streets? Do 
they go on and sleep and breathe the air equally with other men? 
Not always. Now and then the Higher Power makes examples of 
them here, and they come to miserable endings. But the mischief 
they do is greater than their punishment, and because such men 
appear to flourish, the hasty and short sighted say there is no God. 

Phil Ransford is a needy, shabby genteel, bouncing, billiard 
sharping, vulgar schemer about London. Once he was nearly 
a successful adventurer. He made friends with a promoter of 
public companies, and narrowly escaped making twenty thousand 
pounds. He commenced to exhibit his real character before 
the transaction was quite closed, and just in time to be kicked 
into Lombard Street by a northern giant upon whose money 
Phil had already placed his hand. Phil could not get on in the 
City after this, and was obliged to confine his operations to that 
part of London which is west of Temple Bar. Here he was an 
adventurer with many fortunes. If he had not been expelled from 
two respectable clubs to which he belonged in his palmy days of 
Dunelm his operations might ave been on a large scale, but in one 
way or another Fate hustled him out of all decent society. Even 
Bohemia had utterly discarded him. The Wyldenberg set looked 
down upon him. Now and then, however, he would for a week or 
two at a time raise his head from the clouds that had settled upon 
him, and walk out, the shadow of what he had been. A new coat, 
a pair of well cleaned trousers, a white hat with a black band, an 
eye-glass, a cane, would help the general effect of a sort of spasmodic 
attempt to emerge once more into semi-respectable life; but these 
reappearances in respectable streets and at first-class cafés were only 
spasmodic. He soon dropped back again into the darkness to cheat 
and swindle on a small scale, and to curse Lord St. Barnard and his 
wife, whom he charged with helping to ruin him. This was a theme 
of which he never tired. 

“ If half of what you say is true,” said Mr. Simon Cuffing, a touting 
lawyer, who pushed his profession chiefly in the hall of the Lambeth 
County Court, “if only half of it is true, I tell you, there is no 
difficulty about making money out of them.” 

“If! What do you mean, Cuffing?” said Phil. 

“Mean what I say,” said the shabby little lawyer, sipping his 
twopennyworth of gin. 

“ Do you disbelieve me?” asked Phil, taking a cheap cigar from 
his mouth, and putting on an air of injured innocence. 
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“Not exactly ; but a clever fellow with a secret such as you 
possess ought not to be drinking in this miserable coffee-house with a 
common lawyer such as I,” said Cuffing. 

“ How do you mean, Cuffing ?” 

“* Have you never applied to them for money?” 

“Never! You forget yourself, Cuffing. A man with an Oxford 
education, and the prospect of a seat in the House of Commons! I 
may be down now, Cuffing, but I do not forget that I am a gentleman.” 

“Don’t you?” said the lawyer, unmoved. “I thought you had 
forgotten that long ago.” 

“Ah, you are like the rest, Cuffing ; you only judge a man by his 
purse and his appearance.” 

“T judge him by the company he keeps. No gentleman would 
have me for his boon companion, to begin with.” 

“ Cuffing, I bear no malice ; here’s my hand,” said Phil, grandly ; 
“if you do say an unkind thing you generally turn it back upon. 
yourself.” 

Cuffing took the ends of Phil’s fingers in his hand for a moment,. 
and then gave them back to their owner, saying, 

“ And if you tell a lie about a business matter, if it is to your 
interest to withdraw it and tell the truth, you generally do so.” 

“ Cuffing,” exclaimed Phil, “ten years ago if any man had said 
that to me I would have brained him on the spot.” 

“Ten years ago,” said Cuffing, calmly. “ Did you know Lord 
St. Barnard then ?” 

“No; not this one ; I knew the old lord slightly.” 

* Ah; who is this other fellow, then ?” 

“ The old lord died about eight years ago, and this fellow was his 
nephew, a long way removed.” 

“* What is he like ?” 

“ Oh, he’s what you would call a good-looking ass enough, so far 
as that goes.” 

* Ah; is he a civil sort of chap ?” 

“ Yes, civil enough, the beast.” 

“ When was the last time he gave you money?” 

“He never gave me money. Cuffing, ‘pon my soul, I shall strike 
you if you treat me in this way,” exclaimed Phil. “ Have I not told 
you, over and over again, that revenge is my only feeling in this 
matter—wounded pride, outraged honour.” 

Cuffing shrugged his shoulders and grinned. 

“Strike me !”-he said. ‘Why, Ransford, I would shoot you like 
a dog if you laid a hand on me.” 
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“Shoot me?” said Phil, with undisguised horror; “do you carry 
a pistol, then ?” 

“I do, except when my uncle carries it for me; but at this moment 
I happen to be carrying it myself.” 

** The devil you do,” said Phil ; “and what is it ?” 

“ There it is,” replied the gin-drinker, producing a revolver. 

“You alarm me, Cuffing,” said Phil. “I hate pistols, and I 
would rather be hanged than shot.” 

“The chances are greatly in favour of your own choice of 
deaths being favourably considered by a kind Providence,” said the 
lawyer. 

“ You are simply a brute, Cuffing—simply a brute.” 

“ Not at all; go on with your story. Let me see, where were 
we?” 

“If I go on don’t call me names ; that is, don’t insinuate that I 
am a liar.” 

“ T never insinuate,” said the lawyer. 

“You want to pump me in your own way, and to get my story out 
of me as easily as if you had your hand upon old Aldgate pump.” 

“T don’t want to pump you,” said Cuffing; “ but I see no reason 
why you shouldn’t have revenge as well as money. Hitherto, you 
say, you have had the money from her ladyship, not from Lord 
St. B.” 

“ Well, if you must have it, I admit that on two occasions I have ; 
but the money was not so sweet as sitting at luncheon with her and 
my lord.” 

“ When was that ?” 

“ A year ago at the Westminster Palace Hotel; I made her intro- 
duce me ; I made her ask me to luncheon.” 

“ That was plucky,” said Cuffing. “ I wonder he stood that.” 

“ Stand anything from her,” said Phil ; “ but she has thrown down 
the cards, won’t play any more.” 

“No; how is that?” 

“Have called twice, and she declines to see me.” 

“ Ah, that’s wrong. Have you written to her?” 

“Yes, and she takes no notice.” 

“You have worried her too much, perhaps. Ever meet her out 
anywhere ?” 

“T used to go into the park on purpose.” 

“Yes,” said Cuffing, making perfect mental notes of the situation ; 
“did she recognise you ?” 

“Yes, they both bowed ; I insisted on that.” 
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“Then you had talked the matter over?” 

“A year ago. Yes, after that luncheon.” 

“TI see, I see. Then you were in the park last week ; for I remem- 
ber you had on a new coat. Did you see her?” 

“Yes, and Barnard too.” 

“* And they cut you dead ?” 

“They did, curse them, and it shall be the dearest cut they ever 
made.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 

*“* Expose her, crush her. Curse the woman, why, she gets her very 
pin money out of my property.” 

“ How?” 

“The Dunelm estate, which was to have been mine, and would 
but for the old lord foreclosing, is her husband's. 1 am not sure if 
the old lord did not give her the proceeds before he died.” 

“That is important,” said Cuffing. ‘“ His lordship is a great sweil, 
is he not?” 

“A Lord of the Admiralty, something in the Queen’s Household, 
a Colonel of Volunteers, Lord Lieutenant of his county, the Lord 
knows what, curse him.” 

‘* Her ladyship has been presented at Court, of course ?” 

“Yes; I stood near Buckingham Palace and saw her on her way. 
There was a block of carriages. I stood and looked at her. By 
heaven, you should have seen the cold-hearted little beggar. She 
looked bang at me as if she had never seen me.” 

“ She is clever then.” 

‘Clever isn’t the word for it; but clever people always make mis- 
takes.” 

“ Money is your game I conclude, though I see revenge in your 
eye,” said the lawyer. ‘ You have never tried his lordship? Now, 
no more equivocating, be straight with me, and I can help you.’ 

“T have tried him,” said Phil. ‘“ You would worm the very soul 
out of a fellow.” 

“Did you say what you would do?” 

“T hinted at it.” 

“That you knew his wife under disreputable circumstances, or 
words to that effect?” 

“T did.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Called me a scamp, showed me the door, and threatened to 
hand me over to the police if ever I annoyed him again.” 

“ Now, why in heaven’s name did you not tell me all this at first? 
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You must get a little money and take respectable lodgings some- 
where West, and then we will bring these aristocrats down—that is, if 
you are prepared to state on oath a quarter of what you have said to 
me unsworn, any time this six months.” 

“What, about the lady ?” 

“‘ Yes, your associations with her, your knowledge of her career.” 

“‘T am prepared for anything,” said Phil. 

“Very well then, make a little money somehow, brush up a bit, 
and I will show you how to play your cards.” 

“There’s my hand,” said Phil. 

The little lawyer took and returned the fingers as before, called 
for another two of gin, drank it off, and without another word said 
“Good night,” leaving his companion sole occupant of the little 
back room where they had met by appointment. Phil threw the 
end of his cigar upon the floor, buttoned his coat, and sauntered 
into the street. It was early summer, and about ten o’clock. If he 
could make a sovereign at pool he thought he would try his hand 
again at cards. The luck must turn some time; perhaps it would 
turn to-night. If it did, he could go on with his bitter fight. Cuffing 
was right ; he would do no good in his present condition. He must 
be well dressed and lodge in a decent quarter of the town. If he 
could only get back those old chambers in Piccadilly! ‘Then he 
would make the Barnards tremble. To cut him, to threaten him 
with the police, to leave him to starve! He would show her lady- 
ship and my lord too. He would take the starch out of the 
Admiralty collar. Yes, by heaven, if he were hanged for it, the 
infernal stuck-up thief. And Lady B., with her grand airs and her 
St. John’s Wood history, if he did not bring her down upon her 
knees in the mud he wished he might be struck dead. 

Soliloquising thus," Mr. Phil Ransford, billiard sharper, cheat, 
loafer, and coward, lounged into a favourite gambling house in Soho. 


CHAPTER III. 
CLYTIE AS MY LADY. 


Tuis flight of ten years finds Clytie’s vague dream of greatness and 
wealth realised. 

She never saw her grandfather again. The old man passed out 
into the shadow at the old Bedford Street lodgings, where he dreamed 
that he had found Clytie, and was taking her home to his other 
child, who was beckoning him away. It was a heavenly dream. 
There was no awakening in it, no coming back at daybreak to the 
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cold unsympathetic street and the wearying, vainless search. He 
passed away in a dream of happiness, and the shadows received him 
tenderly and still, and he went out to them with a gentle smile upon 
his face, in which Death seemed to have smoothed out the wrinkles 
of Time. 

And Clytie! Ten years of her life are a blank to us. Since the 
door of Phil Ransford’s chambers closed upon her, she has spent 
her life outside the historian’s special ken. The story has to come 
to him second hand, as it were ; it must be told by others. Unfor- 
tunately the greater part of it has to come through a muddy source. 
As this second book of the general narrative opens Phil Ransford is 
making up his mind to lift the veil that hangs over these ten years. 
Supported by Mr. Cuffing, he is forming a distinct and settled reso- 
lution to tell Clytie’s story aloud; to proclaim it on the housetops; to 
call Envy, Hatred, Malice, and all Uncharitableness together, and ask 
them to hold an inquest upon the reputation of Lady Barnard. For 
the close of these ten years, the end of this flash of time, finds Clytie 
a lady of rank and title, the wife of that nephew of the former mas- 
ter of Grassnook to whom Lord St. Barnard referred in his touching 
soliloquy upon Clytie’s picture while the Dean of Dunelm was on his 
way to London. 

Lord St. Barnard, it will be remembered, resolved that none of the 
Clytie taint should touch the sainted name of the Barnards. Some- 
thing was due to the family. The records should have no account 
of the wild eclopement and final marriage to an actress of his son 
Frank. No, he would rescue Clytie from the ruin which seemed to 
threaten her. But Bankside, and Weardale, and Grassnook should 
go intact to his nephew and children. And if Phil Ransford did not 
marry Clytie, the girl should have the proceeds of the Dunelm pro- 
perty in her own right. You remember all this; how Lord St. 
Barnard sat and thought it out, and ordered his lawyers and a detec- 
tive to come down to him from London on the following day. 

Man proposes. At the end of ten years, while the old lord lies 
with his son Frank in the family vault, Clytie reigns mistress of 
Bankside, and Weardale, and Grassnook. The nephew, a widower 
when the late lord died, has married Clytie, but without any know- 
ledge of the relationship which makes her his cousin. 

All the girl’s dream of riches, and carriages, and horses has been 
fulfilled. She is rich and happy. The old house on the Thames 
has never seen a fairer lady at the head of a Barnard table. Grass- 
nook is her ladyship’s favourite establishment, and Mrs. Breeze 
declares that it is the loveliest spot in all the world. Well, the truth 
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is, she says, she couldn’t have believed that nature could be so beau- 
tiful ; and as for living in a lodge, why, Johnny is quite right, it is a 
little palace ; and their own boat on the river, and their own son, 
Master ’Arry, a rowing of it with Miss Breeze and her engaged lover ; 
and Johnny having little to do and well paid to do it, and altogether 
perfect happiness. As for the missus, Lady St. Barnard, well, there 
never was a lovelier or a better in the world, a coming and sitting 
down in the lodge and talking to them just as easy and free as in the 
old days ; well, there, Mrs. Breeze considers that romances and plays 
and such like aint nothing to compare for wonders to the story of 
her ladyship, who come to her for lodgings that blessed day ten 
years ago at St. Mark’s Crescent. 

Yes, Clytie was married; neither to Tom Mayfield nor to Phil 
Ransford, but to Lord St. Barnard, a peer of the realm and a noble- 
man of wealth and consideration. His lordship was about twenty 
years his wife’s senior. He was a widower when he met Clytie and 
fell desperately in love with her. ‘They had met in society, the lady 
having established herself in this supposed exclusive world with little 
or no difficulty, on the strength of her beauty and her income ; for 
the proceeds of the Dunelm property had come to her soon after that 
new will of old Lord St. Barnard was made, with White, the detec- 
tive, as one of the witnesses. Clytie had not made a public appear- 
ance on the stage. Her experience of rehearsing at the Delphos, 
and her experience of a first night that came to an end before the 
curtain went up, coupled with the conditions upon which she was to 
be paid a certain income, robbed the theatre of 2 really great actress ; 
but enabled Clytie, sooner than she expected, to order her carriage 
to be driven to St. Mark’s Crescent, when she fulfilled her pro- 
mise that if ever she were in a position to do so she would take Mrs. 
Breeze out. It had been a red letter day in the history of St. Mark’s, 
this arrival of a handsome carriage and pair at the Breezes, and the 
alighting of an elegantly dressed lady who kissed Mrs. Breeze on the 
doorstep, and went into the house and came out again half an hour 
afterwards with Mrs. Breeze and drove away. After this the P. K. 
family had not only gone up in the estimation of the whole street, 
but they gradually gave up letting lodgings, and one day the P. K. 
himself switched his cane in the face of the sleek, freckled gentleman 
over the way, who had complained of Master ’Arry snowballing his 
eldest son. In short, the Breezes went up socially and financially. 
About two years after the advent of the carriage they all went out 
one early morning in great style to see a wedding at St. George’s, 
and a month or two after that their house in St. Mark’s Crescent 
changed tenants, and the Breezes went to Grassnook. 
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Clytie looked her position to the life. The timid, pretty girl had 
grown into the handsome, high-spirited woman. She carried herself 
with grace and dignity. If she had been born to a coronet she could 
not have held herself better. There was the freedom of secured 
position in her manner. She was a countess, and she looked it. 
Assured of her rank, she could afford to be gracious to those beneath 
her, and she was. This is the especial privilege of rank, fearing no 
rivalry except from rank, to make those of inferior station at home in 
your society. Lady St. Barnard was even now only eight-and-twenty. 
She looked thirty. Her figure was thoroughly matured. An ample 
bust, a fair, Clytie-like face, deep violet eyes, brown wavy hair, a 
mouth with a slight expression of pout on the lips, a dimpled chin, 
her head well set upon her shoulders, her gait free and flexible, her 
arms models of shape, her hands white and dimpled, and indicating 
a generous nature, Lady St. Barnard was acknowledged to be one of 
the loveliest women who had ever graced aristocratic society. 

My lord was a tall dark man of fifty, with long black hair 
streaked with grey, a clean-shaven face of singular character. His 
mouth was firm but generous in its curve and outline. He was a 
man of strong passions and romantic sentiment. His love and his 
hate were alike strong and lasting. He had made a high position 
for himself with the Tory party, and he was respected by Whig and 
Liberal. As an author, too, he had given evidence of great literary 
and critical power. He was not a man to let his title to respect and 
distinction simply depend upon his right to honour on account of his 
rank. He loved his countess with a strong and fervent affection. 
She had not been easily won. Over and over again she had distinctly 
told his lordship that she had made up her mind never to marry. 
Moreover, her station in life was not equal to his, and she was proud, 
and would rather not incur so large a debt to her husband for rank 
and station as marrying Lord St. Barnard would involve. Further, 
she had in her own mind.conceived the idea that the old lord was 
her grandfather, and the relationship of her aristocratic lover puzzled 
her. When she made out that he would only be a cousin several 
times removed, her scruples in that direction were satisfied ; but the 
mystery of her parentage, the character of her education, the little cloud 
that had hung over her early life, influenced her more than all other 
considerations. Love, however, if it only be true and patient, conquers 
and overcomes all obstacles. Lord St. Barnard was at last success- 
ful, and we are now introduced to Clytie and her husband after seven 
years of happy married life, only disturbed now and then by the 
shadow of Phil Ransford, who now openly threatened Lady St. 
Barnard with social exposure. . 
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“ Mary,” said his lordship, “ you know there is no sacrifice under 
heaven that I would not make for you.” 

“ My dear husband,” said Clytie, looking up into his face with per- 
fect confidence in this avowal. 

“When you consented to make me the happiest of men seven years 
ago you said there was a family mystery about your early life that 
had alone influenced you in rejecting me twice previously.” — 

“Yes, dear, but I think I have told you all the mystery over 
and over again,” said my lady. 

“You mean the professional character of your mother, her elope- 
ment, your unhappy life at Dunelm, and your running away. I refuse 
to see anything derogatory in that, and society condones such things 
every day. At the present moment the lady who is in the highest 
consideration at Court, who almost performs royal duties in her en- 
tertainments and hospitality, was the daughter of an actor to whom 
my uncle had almost given alms.” 

“ You ought to be a Liberal in politics, my dear lord,” said Clytie, 
“ your sentiments are too generous.” 

“We Tories, dear, are chivalrous, and we count Love and Beauty 
outside the pale of politics,” said my lord, kissing his wife with an 
air of high-bred gallantry. 

“T know what you wish to speak about ; I see the same expression 
of trouble in your eye as that which only comes there when you have 
seen or heard from Mr. Ransford. Ah! my dear, I was right when 
I resolved never to marry, and wrong to indulge in the supreme 
happiness of being your wife. My instinct told me that sooner or 
later that man would be the cause of grief and trouble and annoyance, 
not to me alone—for I could have borne it singly—but to my 
husband.” 

“ Have no fear, my darling.” 

“Ido fear ; I have a presentiment that this man, coward and 
plebeian, will separate us. I saw him a week ago pass Grassnook 
in a boat. He was pointing at the house. I was sitting on the 
terrace with our little Helen, and it seemed as if his shadow fell 
upon me and chilled my heart.” 

“ My own darling, you have a delicate and sensitive nature. Tell 
me what it is we have to fear from this man, who threatens now so 
boldly, and in such a way as to invite and almost compel defiance and 
action.” 

“‘ Nothing, my lord,” said Clytie. “Ido not think there is any- 
thing in my life that I need blush for. I did not tell you that when 
quite a girl this man, whoknew my grandfather, paid a clandestine 
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visit to me, and that my grandfather dragged me into the house and 
called me cruel names.” 

His lordship winced at this. It seemed strange to hear this iovely 
woman, a countess and a queen in society, make such a confession. 

“ And I told you how he drove me to his chambers in Piccadilly 
when I had commenced the profession of my mother on the 
stage.” 

Clytie’s voice trembled, and she looked timidly at her husband’s 
face, which was more fixed and stern than she had ever seen it. 

“Yes, you told me that,” said his lordship, inwardly counting how 
far such incidents as these might be twisted to the purpose of a 
villain who now openly told Lord St. Barnard that he would have his 
wife excluded from Court. 

“‘There is one circumstance which I have never attempted to ex- 
plain to you fully,” said Clytie. ‘I told you that I had every reason 
to believe that my mother was married— indeed, that I never doubted 
it. My grandfather Waller promised some day to satisfy me upon this 
subject.” 

“ You think this man will strike at you from this point?” asked his 
lordship, interrupting her. 

“TI do not know what to think, my dear ; but these subjects have 
been much in my mind of late, and I believe that the secret of the 
late Lord St. Barnard’s finding me out and settling that money upon 
me was not simply because he knew my grandfather and was a friend 
of the Dean, but on account of his son having married my mother.” 

“What are you saying? You bewilder me,” said my lord. 

“T think you and I, dear, are cousins; I have thought so for 
years.” 

“And never confided in me until now,’ 
reproachfully. 

“IT was afraid,” said Clytie ; “I did not like to talk about these 
things.” 

“Then you did not love me as I have loved you.” 

Clytie laid her head upon her husband’s shoulder and wept. 

‘“* My own dear love,” he said, putting his arm round her, “I did 
not intend to wound you ; be brave and trust me and tell me all.” 

“‘T think the late earl’s son, Frank, was my father, and I think 
God brought you to me because He was kinder to me than to you.” 

“Why kinder ?” 

“‘ Because you brought happiness to me; I in rcturn give you 
trouble and shame.” 

“Why shame ?” 


? 


said his lordship 
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“ You should have married in your own station—one of your own 
rank, and you should have known her life from the first.” 

“If your suspicions are correct I have married in my own rank, 
and if you have told me all your life I know it from the first ; and 
whether this be so or not, you are my wife, the mother of my children, 
and I love you with all my heart and soul.” 

Ie took her into his arms and pressed her to his heart. 

“T think the Dean knows about my mother,” said Clytie pre- 
sently. “I feel sure he does ; he was in the confidence of the late 
lord.” 

“ He shall come down and see us; next week he is to be in town, 
and he likes Grassnook, he says, better than Dunelm. And now, my 
darling, we will talk no more about these things.” 

“But what will this man, this Ransford, do ?” 

“ We must have him punished, I think.” 

“ Punished !” said Clytie. “How? By the law?” 

“Yes, dear, I think so.” 

“ An action, then, for libel, or an arrest and prison ?” 

“T hardly know ; some action must be taken, unless you object.” 

“TI do not object for myself,” said Clytie. 

“ I have no wish or feeling beyond you.” 

“ My dear Edward,” said Clytie, suddenly drawing herself up to 
her full height, and looking straight into her husband’s eyes, “I see 
that you are more troubled about this matter than you care to say. 
The time has come when this coward and calumniator must be met. 
I see it; I feel it; I have thought about it always when you are out 
of my sight. Do what in your wisdom you judge to be right. Count 
me as nothing against your honour ; let no consideration for my feel- 
ings influence your action. I am your cousin and your wife. Man 
nor woman, howsoever pure, can go through this muddy world and 
escape calumny even in the humblest ranks ; how much more shall 
scandal fall upon those who rise to distinction and affluence! If an 
early life of trouble, running away from home, being a student for 
the stage, a lodger in an obscure street, be fatal to a woman’s repu- 
tation ; then buy this man who denounces me; if a love of art, a 
wilful nature, an unhappy home, an effort at independence, and the 
persecution of a scoundrel are no dishonour to a noble name ; then, 
my lord, hold this man up in the light of day and let him be punished.” 

Clytie’s languid eyes lighted up with an unwonted brilliancy. She 
looked wonderfully beautiful. 

“Tt shall be so,” said her husband, ringing the bell. 

A servant handed to his lordship a letter and an evening paper. 
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“Send the children to me,” said her ladyship. 

A boy and girl came bounding into the room. Clytie caught them 
both in her arms and kissed them. 

Lord St. Barnard uttered a cry of painful surprise and turned pale. 
His wife and chiidren were by his side in a moment. 


“Tt is nothing, it is nothing,” said his lordship ; but in his right 
hand he was crushing both letter and newspaper, as if such stings 
as they contained might be grasped and killed like nettles. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Vet. XI.N.S., 1873. 





MACAULAY’S ESTIMATE OF DANTE. 


HE opinion of the great body of the reading public 
is very materially influenced even by the unsupported 
assertions of those who assume the right to criticise.” 

> Few will dispute the truth of these words, which occur 
in the course of Macaulay’s scathing and unsparing criticism of Robert 
Montgomery’s poetical works. 

At the same time there is perhaps no set of opinions to which 
this remark applies with more fitness than to the unsupported asser- 
tions made by the critic himself respecting the character and writings 
of the greatest of Italian poets. As Macaulay says, the great majority 
of the young ladies and gentlemen who, when asked if they read 
Italian, answer in the affirmative, would as soon read a Babylonian 
brick as a canto of Dante. We shall go further, and say that 
if they read any part of the great epic given to the world by 
the immortal Florentine in the false light supplied by the critic 
they would obtain as little insight into the true intention of the 
author as if they sought for it in the inscriptions of an Oriental 
temple. Into the two not very lengthy essays in which Macaulay 
comments on the grandest monument of Italian literature—the 
essay on Milton and the essay on Dante—there have been crowded 
more inaccuracies, more misrepresentations, more unsupported state- 
ments than have ever appeared together within the same number of 
pages of a commentary written by one author about the writings of 
another. In recent years the name of Dante has been prominently 
before us. In the notices of “ The Divine Comedy,” and in other 
dissertations on the same subject, the observant reader could easily 
perceive that most persons who gave their opinions to the world had 
been “materially influenced by the unsupported assertions of one 
of those who assume the right to criticise.” Though the exigencies 
of space will prevent us from entering into the examination of 
Macaulay’s opinion at length, we undertake to show that not only is 
his estimate of Dante’s genius and the structure of “The Divine 
Comedy” incorrect, but that its falsity can be proved from internal 
evidence supplied by the epic itself, as well as by external historical 
testimony. The contradictions in terms into which the critic has 
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been betrayed will be pointed out in the progress of this paper— 
contradictions some of which partake of a somewhat amusing 
character, in such close juxtaposition do they occur in relation to 
each other. It may be unhesitatingly asserted that there is not in 
the course of Macaulay’s dissertation on our author a single propo- 
sition which may not be safely controverted, save a few which might 
be guaranteed by the most superficial reader of an indifferent trans- 
lation. Indeed many of his reckless opinions would have been 
materially modified or entirely changed had he carefully perused that 
English version by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary on which he himself 
has bestowed such warm praise. Even when he assumes a position 
which can be sustained, its strength is destroyed by an almost direct 
negation in some other portion of his commentary. 

English readers generally learn Macaulay’s estimate of Dante fronn 
the comparison between the Florentine and the English poet deli- 
neated in the essay on Milton. ‘That comparison, and the erroneous: 
premises upon which it has been based, will be analysed hereafter. 
Meanwhile the reader’s attention will be directed to the untenable 
and contradictory opinions expressed by the critic regarding “ The 
Divine Comedy” in an essay on Dante which appeared in Knight's: 
Quarterly Magazine for 1824, and which has been republished in his 
miscellaneous works. It may be urged by those who endeavour to 
defend the critic that at the date specified Macaulay was a very young 
man—his years corresponding with those of the century—but these 
opinions come to us with all the authority of his name. 

Macaulay is right in the first portion of his essay, in which he 
says that Dante created a language distinguished by unrivalled 
melody, and peculiarly capable of furnishing to lofty and passionate 
thoughts the appropriate garb of severe and concise expression. But 
even in this proposition he has done but scant justice to the man 
who in the gloom of the dark ages rose like a glittering star to dispel 
the-intellectual darkness of the time. The consideration might have 
been adduced that the mind which created the language which has. 
been not extravagantly designated “Za musica parlata” gave it a 
nerve and an energy which have grown weaker in the hands of every 
one who has since endeavoured to clothe his thoughts in its melodious 
tones. But when the first sentence of the review has been perused, 
almost every succeeding paragraph affords ready ground for con- 
troversy. Even when indulging in fervent praise of Dante's genius, 
Macaulay suggests positions which cannot for a moment be sustained. 
“ The florid and luxurious charms of his style,” he says, “enticed the 


poets and the public from the contemplation of nobler and sterner 
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models.” Between this sentence and the opinion already quoted lies 
the first of the series of obvious contradictions which occur in the 
progress of Macaulay’s estimate of Dante. In one passage the poet 
is represented as having furnished to lofty and passionate thoughts 
their appropriate garb of severe and concise expression ; almost in 
the next page the style is described as florid and luxurious—neither 
of which qualitative words can be justly predicated of it, however 
strained the interpretation may be. Lest we may be accused of 
replying to criticism by assertion, we would urge that writings in a 
florid style can be amplified or curtailed without detrimental effect. 
One adjective may be employed instead of two; one of two verbs 
placed conjunctively may be made to do the work of the dual com- 
bination ; or additions may be made at will to the rhetorical embel- 
lishments by which such writings are adorned without injury to the 
sense or detriment to the structure. But no one dares to interfere 
with the text of Dante. The alteration of a word, the substitution 
of another term for that used by the author, will prove how exqui- 
sitely designed is the whole structure. In what sense are we to 
understand the word “sterner”? Is it as regards style or subject ? 
If the reference be to style, the critic may be contradicted out of his 
own mouth. “ The style of Dante,” he says, “if not his highest, is 
perhaps his most peculiar excellence. I know nothing with which it 
can be compared. The noblest models of Greek composition must 
yield to it. His words are the fewest and the best which it is possible to 
use. ‘The first expression in which he clothes his thoughts is always 
so energetic and comprehensive that amplification would only injure 
the effect. I have heard the most eloquent statesmen of the age 
remark that, next to Demosthenes, Dante is the writer who ought to 
be most attentively studied by every man who desires to attain 
oratorical eminence.” Indeed, so closely woven is the texture of the 
poem, which—regarding it in the light of the present—we do not 
hesitate to describe as the greatest epic of ancient or modern times, 
that the removal or alteration of one thread will spoil the sym- 
metrical beauty of the fabric. Again, how could Dante’s style 
entice the poets and the public from the contemplation of nobler 
and sterner models? Where could the young mind aspiring to the 
contemplation of higher things find a nobler exemplar than in the 
utterances of the man who had explored the depths of Hell and 
analysed the sufferings of its tortured denizens; who had passed 
through the cleansing regions of the second state, and then ascended 
to the contemplation of that heavenly glory with which he had asso- 
ciated the embodied object of his unrequited passion ? 
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If the contents of the paragraph quoted be true—and they are 
strictly true—where, may we ask, are sterner models of style to be 
discovered? Certainly not in the classics of Greece or Rome. If 
proof were required to support these propositions, it might be found 
in ample shape in the fact that, whereas the most stern models of 
ancient literature have been reproduced in English versions with 
such fidelity to the originals that an English reader can appreciate 
their genius and spirit—not wholly, of course, but in a great degree— 
the stern severity of Dante’s style has defeated all the efforts of all 
who have endeavoured to construe his poems into English verse and 
prose; so much so that the highest praise that can be possibly 
given to the best translation of “ The Divine Comedy ”—by Cary— 
is, that it is better than others, which are deplorably indifferent. The 
sternness of Dante’s style is still more clearly demonstrated when we 
consider its metre—the ferza rima—in using which writers would be 
naturally betrayed into laxity and diffusion. But every line of Dante 
contains the expression of a significant idea, or, at least, part of a 
sentence leading to the immediate production of a vivid picture or 
the instant evolution of a solemn thought. Style is here spoken of 
as the mere dress of thought, in another place it will be considered 
according to a more correct definition. Does the critic mean to 
affirm that there is in any of the ancient classics a sterner model as 
regards subject than “ The Divine Comedy” of Dante? Does he 
contend that there is nothing in the Italian epic comparable in stern 
intensity to the dramatic action of the “ Prometheus Vinctus,” which 
De Quincey has described as a gigantic drama—the one great 
model of the ethico-physical sublime in Greek poetry, not resting on 
moral energies, but on a synthesis between man and nature? There 
is more stern horror in the few lines in which Dante describes Count 
Ugolino devouring the ever-growing skull of Archbishop Ruggieri, 
by whom he and his children had been famished in prison, than in 
a multitude of such stories as the legend in which an eagle is repre- 
sented as perpetually feeding on the liver of a mortal. Further- 
more, Dante’s picture possesses that attribute of truthfulness which 
raises him far beyond the highest genius whose works are recorded 
in the literature of the ancients. Does he contend that the “ CEdipus” 
of Sophocles is a sterner model ? We oppose the argument that there 
is more stern justice in condemning to the tortures of the damned 
those who had loved as Paolo and Francesca, than in inflicting the 
privation of sight on the king who had been guilty of incest with 
his own mother. Does he find one in the story of Medea? Then 
we urge that there is far more stern and fearful justice measured out 
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‘in the Malebolgian gulfs. Furthermore, and above all, while in the 
-dramas of the ancients nothing is presented but the sensual philo- 
sophy of a coarse mythology, in Dante’s poem we are led to the 
-contemplation of bliss or woe throughout the endless ages. 

Dante was a man of turbid and melancholy spirit. In early life he entertained 
a strong and unfortunate passion, which long after the death of her he loved 
continued to haunt him. Dissipation, ambition, misfortune had not effaced it. 
Beatrice, the unforgotten object of bis early tenderness, was invested by his 
imagination with glorious and mysterious attributes. She is enthroned among 
the highest of the celestial hierarchy. 

We may say, without any apprehension of a charge of hyper- 
criticism, that the word “turbid” in a critical description of 
character is, to say the least of it, indefinite ; but if it be taken 
in its conventional sense, its collocation with the word “ melan- 
choly” suggests an obvious contradiction. “Turbid” denotes con- 
stant agitation or perturbation. “Melancholy” indicates an aspect 
of sorrowful repose. But it is unnecessary to make this paragraph 
the subject of an etymological discussion. If Dante’s character be 
-evolved from his works, it will be found that Macaulay’s estimate of 
it is unjust as well as incorrect. If, instead of being a lover and a 
-soldier, he became turbid and melancholy, we can find ample cause 
‘for the change in his unrequited love, his defeated ambition, and his 
‘bitter exile. ‘True it is that he hurled the arrows of lacerating satire 
against those whom he reckoned among the enemies of his country 
and his kind ; but, on the other hand, who can be more affectionately 
pathetic when he has to speak of those who, whether in ancient or 
—to him—recent times, had by their genius or their patriotism added 
glory to that country’s history or shed lustre on her letters? Further- 
more, we have Dante’s own assurance of his conviction that man 
should enjoy his being, and that not to do so is to be ungrateful to 
the Author of it :— 

E pero nel secondo 
Giron convien che senza pro si penta 
Qualunque priva se del vostro mondo 


Biscazza e fonde la sua facultade 
E piange 1a, dove esser dee giocondo. 


A passage which has been imitated by Spenser in the fourth book of 
“‘ The Faérie Queene ” :— 
For he whose daies in wilful woe are. worne 


The grace of his Creator doth despise 
That will not use his gifts for thankless nigaruise. 


With what lively affection and tender pathos does he speak when 
occasion arises of the kindness of those who befriended him when 
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he was suffering the bitterness of exile, “climbing the stairs and 
eating the bread of another !” 

We now proceed to examine a very important portion of Macaulay’s 
criticism—namely, that in which he indicates the relative value, in a 
rhetorical and zsthetic sense, of the three divisions of “The Divine 
Comedy.” The following extract contains some of his opinions on 
this subject :— 

The description of Heaven is far inferior to the Hell or Purgatory. With the 
passions and miseries of the suffering spirits he felt a strong sympathy. But 
among the beatified he appears as one who has nothing in common with them 
—as one who is incapable of comprehending not only the degree but the nature 
of the enjoyment. We think that we see him standing among those smiling 
and radiant spirits with that scowl of unutterable misery on his brow, and that 
curl of bitter disdain on his lip, which all his portraits have preserved and which 
might furnish Chantrey with hints for the head of his projected Satan. 


In this sentence, as well as in others to be adduced in this article, 
there is ample proof that Macaulay had confined his study of “ The 
Divine Comedy” almost exclusively to the Hell, and that, like Sir 
Walter Scott, he was deterred from attempting to analyse the meta- 
physical mind of the poet as developed in the Purgatory and the 
Paradise. The superficial reader of Dante will certainly find more 


vivid interest in the Hell than in any other part of the great epic, 
inasmuch as in its descending circles he will become associated with 
human beings with bodies and souls and feelings like his own, 
suffering under almost every shape of physical and mental torture. 
The residents of these Malebolgian gulfs, the Epicurean tenants of 
fiery tombs, the occupants of the regions of thick-ribbed ice, are 
oppressed by the sorrows of living men, though in a more intense 
degree than can ever be experienced on the terrestrial sphere. To 
adopt Macaulay’s own illustration, no man is ever affected by 
“Hamlet ” or “ Lear” as a girl is affected by the story of “Little 
Red Riding Hood.” It is only by those who devote their days and 
nights to the other portions of this work that the superiority of the 
Hell will be disputed. Without, however, binding ourselves to an 
expressed opinion of the relative value of the divisions of “The 
Divine Comedy,” we do not hesitate for an instant to deny that 
Dante had xothing in common with the beatified spirits. At issuing 
from the infernal circles into the pure air that surrounds the Isle of 
Purgatory, “o’er better waves the light bark of his genius lifts its 
sail.” Scarcely has he entered into this purifying region than he 
begins to comprehend the nature of the enjoyment of even those who 
have not commenced their course of purification. The very first canto 
of the Purgatory affords evidence not only against the presumption 
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of Dante’s incapacity to appreciate the happiness of the elect, 
but also against the argument that the mind of the poet was not 
affected by external nature. He sees the sweet hue of Eastern 
sapphire spread over the serene aspect of the pure air, which inspired 
him with unwonted joy as soon as he had escaped from the atmo- 
sphere of deadly gloom. The Orient laughed under the radiant 
Venus ; and in the horizon also appeared four stars never seen since 
they had shone in the Paradise of our first parents. 

On what passages Macaulay based his idea that Dante appeared 
standing among the radiant spirits in Paradise with a scowl of un- 
utterable misery on his brow we are entirely at a loss to know. 
Instead of presenting an aspect of misery, he shows himself absorbed 
in rapturous delight, which clothes every object around with un- 
earthly beauty ; instead of disdain, he may be depicted as an ideal of 
humility, following Beatrice through the planets with the docility of a 
child. When at last he is about to be admitted to a glimpse of the 
Trinity and the union of God with man, he unites with St. Bernard 
in supplication to the Virgin Mary that he may have grace to con- 
template the brightness of the Divine Majesty. 

Hallam, in exercising that penetrating criticism which has made 
his opinion on all subjects worthy of the respect so universally 
accorded to his sober and judicial decision, has indirectly demon- 
strated the falsity of Macaulay’s opinion. Repeating the opinion 
that light, music, and motion are the three subjects treated of 
throughout the Paradise, he states that Dante spiritualises everything 
he touches—an excellence in which Milton yields to him. Macaulay 
again confutes his own statement respecting this part of his subject, 
inasmuch as he urges that Dante’s style is, if not his highest, his 
most peculiar excellence ; in another place he tells us that that style 
had reached its perfection in the Paradise. Style, we contend, is not 
the mere outward dress in which thought is conveyed, but the body 
of thought itself, and works are potent to exercise an active influence 
on the minds of men only as their words are effective agencies for 
conveying and impressing the ideas they are intended to represent. 
Dante’s style, for instance, is so identical with the ideas it has been 
written to perpetuate, by which his great epic is constituted, that the 
alteration of the words is synonymous with the disintegration of its 
structure as a body of thought. 


It is in the sterner and darker passions he delights to dwell. All love, except 
the half mystic passion which he still felt for his buried Beatrice, had palled on 
the fierce and restless exile. The sad story of Rimini is almost an exception. I 
know not whether it has been remarked that in one point misanthropy seems to 
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have affected his mind as it did Swift’s. Nauseous and revolting images seem to 
have had a fascination for his mind, and he repeatedly places before his readers, 
with all the energy of his incomparable style, the most loathsome objects of the 
sewer and the dissecting room. 


This adds another to the list of Macaulay’s misrepresentations. 
All love had not palled upon him except his passion for his deat 
Beatrice, and to describe that love as half-mystic is to totally mis- 
represent its character. He met Beatrice when he was only nine 
years of age. His boyish friendship for her grew into a love as 
unquenchable as his love for his native land—a feeling which no 
vicissitudes of circumstances could efface. ‘The Divine Comedy” 
was written in fulfilment of a promise made to her hallowed memory. 
In his first work, the “ Vita Nuova,” he says :—“ Therefore did I 
determine to write no more of this dear saint until I should be able 
to write of her more worthily and of a secret. She knows that I study 
to attain to this with all my powers; and if it shall please Him by 
whom all things live to spare my life for some years longer I hope 
to say of her that which never hath been before said of any lady.” 
To say that the story of “Rimini” is the sole exception argues a 
forgetfulness on the part of the critic which would be ridiculous in 
the consideration of the works of a less eminent man. Through all 
his weary wanderings, even while he was eating the bread and 
climbing the stairs of another, he cherished the affection of a child 
for his native city. There are few more pathetic passages in any 
literature than those which the exile employed in his appeal to be 
allowed to return to “that fairest and most renowned daughter of 
Rome, Florence, which had cast him forth out of her sweet bosom, 
in which he had his birth and nourishment, even to the ripeness of 
age, and in which with her good will he desired with all his heart 
to rest his wearied spirit and to terminate the time allotted to him 
on earth.” 

Love for any other woman than the daughter of Folco Portinari 
he never knew ; but his affectionate remembrances of those who by 
their kind treatment assuaged the sorrows of his exile are denoted 
in every part of his poem in which he can recall the generous deeds 
of his generous patrons. Even if the story of “‘ Rimini” were the sole 
exception to the rule which Macaulay has laid down, the critic 
should have remembered that it is by that story that thousands of 
English readers know anything of “The Divine Comedy.” We trust, 
in the interest of faithful criticism, that no one else has remarked that 
misanthropy affected Dante’s mind as it did Swift’s, for there is no 
more in common between the rhetorical images of the two authors 
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than there is between the Scripture records of the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah and the indecencies of Wycherley’s comedies. 
Swift introduces into his recitals the most loathsome movements, of 
the human body, not to illustrate the narrative, but because they had 
a fascination for his mind. Dante, on the other hand, never places 
such images before the minds of his readers. Swift's images are 
filthy: Dante’s are awful. They are as dissimilar as the weird apos- 
trophes of the witches in “ Macbeth” are unlike the revolting litanies 
of “ Rabelais.” Dante does not waste the energy of his incom- 
parable style on the most. loathsome objects of the sewer and the 
dissecting room. The only instance we ‘can recall in which any 
description in ‘The Divine Comedy” could justify the first part of 
the charge is the beginning of the sixth canto of the Hell, in 
which we are told that—— 
Grandine grossa, ec acqua tinta e neve 


Per Il’ aer tenebroso si riversa ; 
Pute la terra che questo riceve. 


Nothing in “ The Divine Comedy” suggests the association of a 
dissecting room, unless it be that terrible story of Ugolino, univer- 
sally considered as Dante’s tragic masterpiece. If this depict the 
horrors of the dissecting room the most severe of Latin authors is 
open to the same accusation. It is doubtful whether the works of 
Tacitus were discovered in the time of Dante—the five books of the 
annals having been found in Germany in the reign of Leo X., and 
the first five books of the histories at Venice in 1468; but it is 
certain that a similar case to that presented by Dante is related by 
Tacitus in the forty-second chapter of the fourth book :— 

Occurrit truci oratione Curtius Montanus, co usque progressus ut, post cadem 
Galbz, datam interfectori Pisonis pecuniam a Regulo, appetitumque morsu 
Pisonis caput objectaret. Hoc certe, inquit, Nero non coégit nec dignitatem 
nec salutem illa szevitia redemisti. 


The instance of Tydeus and Menalippus, cited by himself, may 
also be adduced in favour of Dante’s truthfulness in depicting 
dramatic scenes, appealing through the refining agencies of pity or 
terror, or both. 


The character of Milton was peculiarly distinguished by loftiness of spirit ; 
that of Dante by intensity of feeling. In every line of ‘The Divine Comedy” 
we discern the asperity which is produced by pride struggling with misery. 
There is perhaps no work in the world so deeply and sorrowfully mournful. The 
melancholy of Dante has no fantastic caprice. It was not, so far as at this dis- 
tance of time it can be judged, the effect of external circumstances. It was from 
within. Neither love nor glory, neither the conflicts of earth nor the hopes of 
Heaven, could dispel it. It turned every consolation and every pleasure into its 
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own nature. It resembled the noxious Sardinian soil, of which. the intense bittcr- 
ness is said to have been perceptible even in its honey. His. mind was, in the 
noble language of the Hebrew poet, ‘a land of darkness itself, and where the 
light was as darkness.” The gloom of his character discolours all the passions 
of men and all the face of nature, and tinges with its own livid hue the flowers 
of Paradise and the glories of the Eternal Throne. All the portraits of him are 
singularly characteristic. No person can look on his features, noble even to 
ruggedness, the dark furrows of the cheek, the haggard and woful stare of the 
cye, 4he sullen and contemptuous curve of the lip, and doubt that they belonged 
to a man too proud and too sensitive to be happy. 


Enovgh has been already said to show that Macaulay’s estimate 
of Dante’s character is founded on misconception, or—to be more 
accurate—on the imperfect study of one part of a poem, the inspira- 
tion of every part of which is different from the spirit that induced 
the author to complete the other two. We pause here merely to 
direct attention to the loose rhetoric in which the critic assumes to 
specify the distinctive features of the characters of the two epic poets 
of Italy and England. There is no opposition between loftiness of 
spirit and intensity of feeling; in the lives of the authors of which 
he speaks there is ample proof that they both possessed both attri- 
butes in a prominent degree. Milton’s intensity of feeling breathes 
through every one of his works, whether poetry or prose ; loftiness 
of spirit is as clearly perceptible in every prominent action and utter- 
ance of the exile whose bones now lie on the banks of the Adriatic. 
Macaulay’s criticism on this part of his subject is little more than a 
series of antitheses without point, and epithets without distinction. 
Indeed, throughout the whole essay he follows the lines of Coleridge’s 
criticism on the Italian poet, amplifying his propositions when they 
are wrong, and distorting them when they are right. Want of 
originality distinguishes every observation made by the critic, both 
in the essay on Dante and in the essay on Milton; and when he 
appears to give us a penetrating view of the genius and construction 
of “The Divine Comedy” he merely imitates Coleridge, who was 
himself egregiously mistaken in his estimate of the epic, especially 
in his assertion of its non-allegorical meaning, the fallacy of which 
will be plainly demonstrated hereafter. 


However strange, however grotesque, may be the appearance which Dante 
undertakes to describe, he never shrinks from describing it. He gives us the 
shape, the colour, the sound, the smeil, the taste; he counts the numbers, he 
measures the size. His similes are the illustrations of a traveller. Unlike those 
of any other poet, and especially of Milton, they are introduced in a plain 
business-like manner, not for the sake of any beauty in the objects in which 
they are drawn, nor for the sake of any ornament which they may impart 
to the poem, but simply in order to make the meaning of the writer as clear to 
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the reader as to himself. The ruins of the precipice which led from the sixth to 
the seventh circle of Hell were like the rock which fell into the Adige on the 
south of Trent. The cataract of Phlegethon was like that of the Aqua Cheta at 
the monastery of St. Benedict. The place where the heretics are confined in 
burning tombs resembled the vast cemetery at Arles. 

Again— 

His similes are more of the traveller than the poet. He employs them not to dis- 
play his ingenuity by fanciful analogies, not to delight the reader by affording him a 
distant and passing glimpse of beautiful images, remote from the path in which he 
is proceeding, but to give an exact idea of the objects which he is describing by 
comparing them with others generally known. 

In these sentences the critic has supplied ample proof, if such 
were needed, that Dante’s mind was deeply impressed by the objects 
of external nature, for the similes of a traveller as such are derived 
from external nature. Macaulay has overlooked another considera- 
tion in thus evolving the genius of Dante from his works—it is 
that the Florentine had acquired some excellence in the art of 
designing, so that his similes would be not only those of the traveller 
but also of the painter. Again may we quote the critic, to give his 
own words an emphatic and specific contradiction. Dante’s similes, 
we are told, are introduced in a business-like manner, not for the sake 
of any ornament they impart to the poem. Let the following passages 
be read in juxtaposition with this opinion :—“I cannot dismiss 
this part of my subject without advising every person who can 
muster sufficient Italian to read the simile of the sheep in the third 
canto of the Purgatory. I think it the most perfect passage of the 
kind in the world, the most imaginative, and the most sweetly 
expressed.” But it is not necessary to bind the critic to his own 
specimens of heedless rhetoric ; internal testimony afforded by “‘ The 
Divine Comedy,” as well as historical evidence, will supply the refuta- 
tion. To say that Dante’s similes are unlike those of Milton is to 
ignore the authority of that translation which Macaulay himself has 
justly praised. Not only does Mr. Cary give us a translation of “The 
Divine Comedy ;” he also gives us those passages in which our own 
poet has moulded into English form the thoughts of his great Italian 
predecessor. While it would be impossible within the limits of a 
short article to indicate all the passages which have been copied and 
amplified by Milton, a reference to this translation will effectively 
show their similitude. But it is not only in similes that any reader 
can observe the influence of Dante on Milton’s mind. The author of 
the “ Paradise Lost” told Dryden that he had taken Spenser for his 
model ; but no one can deny that the English epic is Dantesque to a 
great degree in subject and also in spirit. Even if Milton owed much 
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to Spenser, the author of “ The Faérie Queene” owed much to Dante. 
Indeed, there is not a great poet from Chaucer to Shakespeare who 
has not been influenced by “The Divine Comedy.” Chaucer copies the 
similes and sentences so closely as to afford a strong proof that Dante 
studied at Oxford ; that he inspired much of what supplied the fount 
whence sprung the well of English undefiled there can be no question. 
But what most astonishes one who reads is Macaulay’s opinion that 
Dante’s similes are unlike those of any other poet. He must have 
forgotten how much they have in common with the similes of Homer 
and his model, Virgil. As instances of this, the picture of the cranes in 
the fifth canto of the Hell reminds one irresistibly of the passage in 
the third book of Homer, read by every schoolboy, and ancther 
in the tenth book of Virgil. True it is that Dante’s objects of com- 
parison are described within a much smaller space than that allowed 
by our severe and more diffuse writers ; but even if this were a fault it 
is caused by the structure of his poem. Whereas Homer presents 
one or two points of resemblance in a lengthy passage, every point 
in Dante’s simile suggests a corresponding idea in the objects he 
is describing. Anything superfluous is as little to be expected in his 
work as an excrescence on the cheek of a sculptor’s Venus. Macaulay 
gives the poet the highest praise when he says that Dante introduces 
his similes to make his verses as intelligible to the reader as to himself. 
But one single canto—the 22nd of the Hell—will plainly show that 
he does give distant and passing glimpses of beautiful images remote 
from the path in which he is proceeding. Reference has been already 
made to the simile of the sheep in the fifth canto of the Purgatory, and 
scores of other similar instances may be easily adduced. It is not to 
be expected that in describing the circles of Hell the poet would 
supply many comparisons calculated to impart beauty to the poem ; 
but when he reaches the purifying world, and ascends to the regions 
of the beatified, he finds an infinite supply of objects, by the suggestion 
of which to make clearer to his readers the intention of his work; and 
he gives frequently recurring glimpses of beautiful objects to illustrate 
and embellish his noble theme. Not fifty lines of the Paradise 
can be read before proof of this position is forthcoming. 


As from the first a second beam is wont 

To issue, and reflected upwards rise, 

Even as a pilgrim bent on his return ; 

So of her act, that through the eye-sight passed 
Into my fancy, mine was formed. 


On entering the moon the poet exclaims :— 
Meseemed as if a cloud had covered us, 
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Translucent, solid, firm, and polished bright 
Like adamant which the sun’s beam had smit. 
Within itself the ever-during pearl 

Received us ; as the wave a ray of light 
Receives and rests unbroken. 


Again, in the third canto :— 


As though translucent and smooth glass, or wave 
Clear and unmoved, and flowing not so deep 

As that its bed is dark, the shape returns 

So faint of our impictured lineaments 

That, on white forehead set, a pearl as strong 
Comes to the eye ; such saw I many a face 

All stretched to speak. 


But it is unnecessary to pursue an argument which may be 
strengthened by every successive canto of the Paradise. These three 
paragraphs have been quoted in order to show that Macaulay’s 
opinion would have been changed by reading the very first sections 
of that part which he has unduly underrated. It must also be borne 
in mind that the picturesque beauty and glowing fervour of Dante’s 
similes are entirely lost in Mr. Cary’s translation, which, though the 
best English version, but very imperfectly reproduces in its crude 
interpretation Dante’s unequalled diction and fervid feeling. 


Poetry which relates to the beings of another world ought to be at once 
mysterious and picturesque. ‘That of Milton is so: that of Dante is picturesque, 
indeed, beyond any that ever was written. Its effect approaches to that produced 
by the pencil or'the chisel. But it is picturesque to the exclusion of all mystery. 
This is a fault on the right side, a faul inseparable from the plan of Dante's 
poem, which, as we have already observed, rendered the utmost accuracy of 
description necessary. Stillit is a fault. The supernatural agents excite an in- 
terest, but it is not the interest which is proper to supernatural agents. We feel 
that we could talk to the ghosts and demons without any emotion of unearthly awe. 
We could, like Don Juan, ask them to supper and eat heartily in their company. 
His dead men are merely living men in strange situations. The scene which 
passes between the poet and Farinata is justly celebrated. Still, Farinata in 
the burning tomb is exactly what Farinata would have been at an auto da fé. 
Nothing can be more touching than the first interview of Dante and Beatrice. 
Yet what is it but a lovely woman chiding with sweet austere composure the lover 
for whose affection she is grateful, but whose vices she reprobates ? The feeling 
which gives the passage its charm would suit the streets of Florence as well as the 
summit of the Mount of Purgatory. 

Here the critic is again betrayed into error by his wrong diagnosis 
of “The Divine Comedy.” By “mystery” in this connection Macaulay 
obviously intends to say what he had already stated in other words— 
that the words of the Italian were to be interpreted in their literal 
sense and inno other. That Macau'ay’s theory is not tenable has 
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been proved from the commentary of the Florentine on his own 
immortal work. But if Milton’s epic be mysterious, to what 
does it owe this excellence—if indeed such it be? Simply to the in- 
spiration of his Italian predecessor. If “mysterious” can be predicated 
of the personages introduced into the episode of the ‘Paradise Lost,” 
it is because new functions are attributed to them and are sometimes 
transmuted to abstractions. From no other than from Dante was 
this plan derived. He it was who, as Macaulay himself has shown, 
so successfully interwove ancient mythology with modern poetry. 
Even so acute a critic as De Quincey has failed to discover the model 
which the English poet followed in the construction of this part 
of the machinery of his poem. To Michael Angelo De Quincey 
attributes the introduction of the pagan deities in connection with 
the hierarchy of the “ Christian Heavens.” De Quincey’s remarks re- 
specting this part of the subject are so crude as to suggest the notion 
that he never read “The Divine Comedy” either in the original or in an 
English dress. “One man might err from inadvertence, but that two, 
and both men trained to habits of constant meditation, should fall 
into the same error makes the marvel tenfold greater.” Little 
marvel, however, is to be felt when it is plain that both worked on 
the same model. Dante introduced mythological personages in con- 
nection with the Christian hierarchy because at his time belief in the 
pagan theocracy had not completely died out, and heathen deities 
were regarded as objects of actual existence, and probably as the 
least fabulous portion of his wonderful creations. ‘The structure of 
Milton’s epic on a similar. basis shows that he copied the Italian with 
wonderful clearness, inasmuch as at his own time—nearly three cen- 
turies and a half after Dante lived—the conception of such a design 
would be almost impossible. When Macaulay says that we might 
treat Dante’s supernatural agents as Don Juan did—ask them 
home to supper—he must certainly have forgotten the tenants of the 
Malebolgian gulfs. ‘ His dead men are merely living men in strange 
situations,” &c. As a curiosity of literature it may be mentioned that 
in the Edinburgh Review for April, 1825—Macaulay’s essay on 
Milton appeared in the same volume—we find a very different 
Opinion respecting the character of the personages who appear in 
the episodes of “The Divine Comedy.” ‘“ The images of Dante,” says 
this contributor to “the Buff and Blue,” “pass by like phantasms 
on a wall, clear indeed and picturesque, but although true in a great 
measure to fact they are wanting in reality. They have complexion 
and shape, but not fleshand"blood. Milton’s earthly creatures have 
a flush of living beauty upon them and show the changes of human 
infirmity.” 
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The poetry of Milton differs from that of Dante as the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
differed from the picture writing of Mexico. The images which Dante employs 
speak for themselves; they stand simply for what they are. Those of Milton 
have a significance which is often discernible only to the initiated. Their value 
depends less on what they directly represent than on what they remotely suggest. 

There is not in the whole range of critical literature a statement 
more calculated to mislead the student of Dante than that made by 
Macaulay when he says that the images which Dante employs stand 
‘simply for what they are. Not only is this not the case, but there is 
ample evidence that such was by no means the intention of the poet. 
From this, as from many other parts of Macaulay’s commentary, we 
can easily understand that he studied the great work of the Floren- 
tine very superficially, and that he had not read any of the prose works 
of the author, in which the intention of the author is explained, and 
the structure of his immortal “Comedy” delineated. Ifhe had referred 
to the treatise entitled “ Il Convito,” he would have found that, instead 
of Dante’s images standing simply for what they are, the genius 
which called them into being meant that they should be presented to 
the mind of the reader in no less than four different aspects. Dante’s 
writings are to be interpreted, firstly, in the literal sense which is 
obvious ; secondly, in the allegorical sense which, though somewhat 
hidden, can be easily made intelligible by the context. The third— 
the moral sense—is not conveyed in words, but is inferred from the 
words. As an instance of this, the author gives the reader the 
‘Gospel narrative of Christ’s transfiguration when He retires to a high 
mountain with only three of His disciples. The moral inference, 
according to Dante, is that in secret things we should have but few 
companions. (Purg. xxxii., 116.) By the anagogical sense we 
care enabled from the narrative of things perceived by the senses to 
learn things beyond the reach of human perception. The Israelites 
passed out of Egypt (Paradise xi., 45) ; that is written in Psalm 114. 
Dante intends that another lesson should be taught with equal dis- 
‘tinctness—namely, that the human soul released from sin passes from 
-Captivity to liberty. 

In the first canto of the Purgatory Dante meets the shade of 
‘Cato of Utica. Virgil, having explained to Cato the object of their 
‘visit, says :— 

Non son gli editti eterni per noi guasti ; 
Che questi vive, e Minos me non lega : 
Ma son del cerchio ove son gli occhi casti 
Di Maizia tua, che’n vista ancor ti prega 
O santo petto, che per tua Ja tegni: 

Per lo suo amore adunque a noi ti p'eza 
Lasciane andar per li tuo’ setti regni. 
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Marcia was the wife of Cato, by whom she had issue. She then lived 
with Sempronius, to whom also she bore children. After Sem- 
pronius’s death Marcia again returned to Cato. Now not only does 
this story, which we take merely as an example, not stand simply for 
what it is, but Dante minutely describes, in “ Il Convito,” his whole 
intention in referring to it :—“ Marcia was a virgin: in that state she 
signified childhood. Then she came to Cato, and in that state she 
represents youth. She then bore children, by whom are represented 
the virtues which are said to belong to age. Marcia at last returns 
to her first love, which signifies that the noble soul has returned to 
God.” If, then, Milton’s images have a significance often discernible 
only to the initiated, the same may be predicated with even more 
certainty and emphasis regarding the poetic utterances of the Flo- 
rentine. It is this marvellous power of inculcating high moral 
lessons in the shape of historical narrative which rivets the attention 
of the ardent student of “The Divine Comedy” while passing in 
spirit with his guide, through the same regions of ineffable pain 
and supreme bliss through which he had passed himself in the com- 
pany of his model, Virgil. How much more ennobling is the story 
of Marcia and Cato read in the refining light of Dante’s commentary 
than as a rude record of sensual passion ! 

In the works of Dante the political is co-ordinate with the moral 
object. The theory that Dante did not intend that his writings 
should bear an allegorical or any second intention is supported by 
the assertions that he has suppressed the existence of a political 
allegory, and that the onus probandi rests with those who are disposed 
to place it among the prominent interpretations which it is supposed 
to have been his design figuratively to convey. It will presently be 
shown that the very ground plan of “The Divine Comedy” is founded 
on a political allegory. In this place it is only necessary to say that 
the political allegory is manifest in the very first canto, where the 
leopard denotes Florence, the lion the King of France, and the wolf 
the Court of Rome. It is a matter of no small surprise that a critic 
possessing Coleridge’s analytical power should agree in the theory 
that the moral, political, and theological truths of “The Divine 
Comedy” are not allegorical, but quasi-allegorical, or conceived in 
analogy with pure allegory. This statement, which cannot bear close 
examination even as regards its rhetorical structure, is indirectly’ con- 
tradicted by Coleridge’s own statement that in the age in which 
Dante lived, and the literary character of which he represented, 
allegory had succeeded to polytheism. Ample evidence has been 
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already given to show not only that “The Divine Comedy” is a com- 
plete allegory, but that it is unmistakably allegorical. 

No person can have attended to ‘‘ The Divine Comedy ” without observing how 
little impression the forms of the external world appear to have made on Dante. 
His temper and his situation had led him to fix his observations almost exclusively 
on human nature. 

This is the most glaring and transparent of all the mis-statements 
made in the course of Macaulay’s commentary. As well might it be 
asserted that the tragedy of “ Othello” does not depict the excess of 
jealous love, or that the tragic fate of Romeo and Juliet was not 
attributable to the obstructed course of youthful affection. To prove 
that Macaulay’s position cannot be sustained is like breaking a fly 
upon a wheel : the accumulation of testimony against it is so weighty 
as to crush beneath it any one who ventures to support the theory of 
the historian. The very first lines of ‘“‘ The Divine Comedy ” consti- 
tute an argument unanswerable in its cogency that Dante was 
impressed by external nature, for he makes the scene of the first 
incident of his vision a gloomy wood. It would be useless to 
reiterate all the passages by which evidence is afforded of the egre- 
gious errors of the critic. We shall more effectively sustain our own 
position by showing that the whole ground plan of “The Divine 
Comedy” was based on external nature. As shown by Keightley, 
the historian, the geographical features of Italy formed the ground 
plan of the poem :— 

The abode of the Dantean God, the Emperor, was in Germany, beyond the 
Alps, which must be passed to reach him. Now we find Dante in the opening 
of the poem attempting to climb a mountain where he is impeded by three 
beasts representing the Guelfic powers. He has then to turn back and pass, under 
the guidance of Virgil, a native of the sub-Alpine Mantua, through the Guelfic 
hell, till it reaches its central point. He first comes to a gateway which Rosetti, 
without any knowledge of the theory, has shown te be Brescia, whence he comes 
to a river, the Po. Beyond this is the Limbo, the inhabitants of which Rosetti 
has regarded as leading Ghibellines, and which I take to be Bologna, a chief seat 
of Ghibellinism. After this he reaches La Cilla di Dite, in which nothing but the 
deepest prejudice can prevent any one from recognising Florence. There seems 
to be a hint of Viterbo, and finally the poet arrives at the centre, the Guidecca 
(from Judas), the abode of the arch traitor Lucifer—z.e., the Pope, the rebel against 
the enemy of God, the Emperor. The ground-plan of the Purgatory—a conical 
mountain ascending by ledges or terraces—was also given by one of the natural 
features of Italy. I have never been at Lucca, so I cannot say whether the 
practice continues or not ; but Montaigne, in his Yournal d’un Voyage en Italic 
(ii., 256), gives the following passage :— 

“Non si pud assai lodare, e per la bellezza e per l’utile, questo modo di coltivare 
le montagne fin alla cima, facendosi in forma di scaloni delli cerchi intorno d’essi, 
e l’alto di questi scdloni, adesso appoggiandolo di pietre, adesso con altri ripari, 
se la terra di se non sta soda, il piano del scalone, come si riscontra pid largo ¢ 
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pid stretto, empiendolo di grano, e l’estremo del piano verso la valle, cioé ilgiro & 
Yorlo, aggirandolo di vigne ; e dove (come verso le cime) non si pia ritrovar né 
far piano, mettendoci tutto vigne.”’ 

Macaulay says that he will not take upon himself the task of settling 
the precedency between two such writers. There can, however, be 
no great difficulty about the decision. Dante not only created a 
language, but he gave it energy and nerve which it has never since 
possessed when used by other hands. Milton approached the com- 
position of the “ Paradise Lost” with the advantage of being able to 
draw his vocabulary from the well of English undefiled, and from the 
English authors who lived between the fourteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries. Dante, strictly speaking, had no model to follow ; Milton’s 
poem is toagreat extent Dantesque. The influence of Milton on our 
literature and our political development has been slightly felt, and his 
works cannot be said to be popularly read. The writings of Dante 
have sunk deep into the national soul of Italy. His spirit has inspired 
every epic, didactic, and lyric poem worth remembering in the literature 
of the peninsula, and to him must be attributed in no small degree 
the fulfilment of the desires dearest to his heart, though it has been 
achieved five hundred years after his death in exile—the expulsion of 
the foreigner and the emancipation of his native land. After a lapse 
of five centuries his writings come to us with undiminished splendour ; 
and if we may modify the well-known prophecy enunciated by his 
critic, we would say that they will appeal as fervently and earnestly 
to the Italian heart when some New Zealander, having taken his 
stand on a broken arch of the bridge of St. Angelo, will sketch the 
ruins of St. Peter's. 





ACROSS THE ALPS; 
OR, GLIMPSES OF NORTH ITALY. | 


Yet waft me from the harbour mouth, 
Wild wind! I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before I die 


The palms and temples of the South. 
Tennyson. 


HE great engineering feat of the Mont Cenis Tunnel has 
rendered crossing the Alps an every day occurrence, has 
i lessened.all the hardships of mountain travel ‘to a railway 
ride in a tunnel for some forty minutes, and has to a 
great extent reduced the imaginative part of the journey to nothing. 

Report speaks of another railway over the St. Gothard, so that the 
route to fair Italy by carriage or on foot will be left to but a few of 
those noble passes, guarded by the lofty Alps. A somewhat less 
untravelled route is by the Great St. Bernard, which, as offering no 
regular public conveyance, and not presenting the sterner scenery of 
the Simplon, Gothard, or Spliigen, is often omitted in the category of 
travel. 

The approach to this pass on the Swiss side is from Martigny, a 
village so well known to all Chamouni tourists, that any description of 
its features would be useless. Soon after leaving Martigny, the St. Ber- 
nard road diverges, and, like all the great mountain passes, follows the 
course of a river here called the Dranse. The length of the road from 
end to end—that is, from Martigny in Switzerland to Aosta in 
Piedmont—is some forty-five miles. For ten or twelve miles no 
perceptible ascent is felt, and then it is very gradual. On the way, 
several large villages, as Orsitres and Liddes, are passed. Travellers, 
two or three in number, cross one’s path, and the usual cattle 
drivers, with their cows and goats, are the chief accompaniments of 
the journey. Occasionally a post cart or rudely built carriage will 
rattle by, but there are no regular diligences, no strings of travellers 
with much luggage, that one always encounters over the Alpine 
roads. 

So far, there is a primitive aspect and feeling in crossing the St. 
Bernard. On leaving St. Pierre, a romantic village about three hours 
from the top of the pass, the mountains begin to close in, and 
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vegetation to an extent ceases. The carriage road also ends, and the 
path leads along a way rugged with stones, and marked at intervals 
with high poles, which in winter serve to guide the traveller in the fall- 
ing snow to the welcome Hospice and shelter. The last two miles is a 
steep ascent, when on a sudden the Hospice comes into view—a plain 
stone building, situate in a deep solitude, with no other habitation 
near. Here, some twenty brethren live and assist poor travellers and 
others in winter. There is a small chapel attached to the Hospice, 
and among the paintings on the walls is one of St. Bernard, the 
founder of the order. He is represented with a huge St. Bernard dog 
at his side, and the snowy Alps in the distance. The traveller is 
lodged and entertained here, free of expense, but if not indigent, it 
is usual to leave some contribution for the support of the monastery 
or chapel. The brethren do not remain here more than a year or 
two, but are replaced by others from a neighbouring establishment, 
for the keenness of the air does not permit a long residence. 
Immediately on leaving the Hospice the descent of the pass begins, 
several fine valleys open up, while in the far distance many a snow- 
capped summit peers forth. The farther one proceeds, the more 
Italian does the scene grow : churches on whose western fronts are 
rudely painted the Crucifixion, Ascension, or other scriptural subjects 
—vines not trained in the regular upright manner of France and 
Switzerland, but climbing over trellised wood-work or growing con- 
fusedly with other plants. The first Italian town of any note was 
Aosta, which, as we approached in the dusky twilight, looked 
picturesque indeed, as lit by primitive lamps suspended along the 
narrow, winding streets. Nor did the morning view disappoint, for, 
placed as the town is, under the shadow of the Mont Blanc range 
on one side and the maritime Alps on the other, there is little 
wanting to complete great natural beauty. Some of the streets were 
arcaded, and a curious sight to English eyes was the hanging out of 
many wares for sale; this appeared to be usual in several Italian 
towns, giving the aspect of a permanent fair or bazaar. The road 
from Aosta to Ivrea was travelled over by diligence, of a construction 
which permitted a good outside view, thus enabling one to enjoy the 
fine scenery to perfection. In the valley near were the long stretch- 
ing fields of maize, mingled with orchards of chesnut, fig, and vine. 
At distances of eight or ten miles were large villages, picturesquely 
placed, surrounded by some castellated crag or rock-piled ruin to 
increase the strange wonder and beauty of the scene. The Val d’Aosta 
has afforded many a subject for the pencil of the late celebrated artist 
Harding. The road, by its sudden bends, now hemmed in by lofty 
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mountains, now opening out on some fine pastoral valley, admitted of 
very diverse scenery. The wayside chapels or shrines, and village 
houses, painted with a scripture scene or sacred legend, told of art- 
loving propensities, exhibited even in this a somewhat inferior 
manner. By degrees the landscape, fairy-like as it was, began to 
soften down, mountains lessened into hills, soon to be lost alto- 
gether in the plains of Lombardy, and it was evident we had now 
really exchanged the lofty heights and still loftier Alps, those “ barriers 
of another world,” for the level tracts of Italy. 

The railway, too, confirmed this idea, for at Ivrea was the train 
that conveyed us to Turin. 

This place has many fine buildings, piazzas, and curiously arcaded 
streets. Turin has played a conspicuous part in history, from the 
period when Hannibal descended the Alps to its impoverishment at 
the time of the conquest of Piedmont in 1536, and its final re-estab- 
lishment as a populous and brilliant city. The principal edifices are 
in the centre of the place, and the Piazza Castello. The cathedral is 
remarkable for a roof painted with scenes from the Old Testament, 
and the novice in Italian travel will be no less struck by the hand- 
somely decorated ceiling of the railway station at the Porta Nuova. 
On this are represented, in coloured panels, the arms of the chief 
cities in Italy, and there is a general boldness and massiveness of 
design, captivating to a foreign eye. 

From Turin to Milan is a long railway ride, but as all continental 
trains (except expresses) travel very slowly, one gets accustomed to 
tedious progress, and regards it as a thing to be endured and which 
cannot be helped. Milan, the city of art and opulence, containing a 
cathedral alone worth a journey to see, is a central point for North 
Italy. Its churches and buildings have been described in all hand- 
books, and so my readers must be satisfied to search them out there, 
and be contented with more general impressions of people and 
things. For to observe the social characteristics of a nation is as 
much a point of travel as to acquire confused ideas of churches, 
pictures, and other tourist experiences. The Cathedral, or Duomo 
of Milan, cannot be passed unnoticed, if only for the remarkable 
affirmation that it was designed by a German, although the Italian 

- mind supplemented and finished the work. Viewed apart from any 
differences as to architectural merit, it is a marvellous creation, rising 
in all the magnificence of its white marble walls. If the exterior is 
striking, the interior is doubly so, for the grandeur of proportions 
amazes at first, but delights all the more on intimate acquaintance. 
Any description of the noble and majestic internal effect fails when 
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committed to paper, and the reality alone will satisfy the mind. 
There is a general prejudice against mounting towers of cathedrals 
and churches as an ordinary sight-seeing accomplishment, but the 
ascent of Milan Cathedral will repay the traveller. He will find 
himself face to face with the countless statues (3,400 in all) of saints, 
martyrs, and apostles that crown each pinnacle, of which little con- 
ception can be formed below. An excellent notion of the intricate 
windings of the Milanese streets can also be formed from the height 
of the tower, and in fortunate weather the surrounding level country 
is backed by the distant Alps, “so shadowy, so sublime.” 

The stranger will find some difficulty in selecting from the many 
churches which to visit: those of St. Ambrogio, St. Eustachio, and 
St. Maria delle Grazie commend themselves to the educated traveller. 
In the refectory adjoining the last named church is to be seen all that 
remains of Leonardo da Vinci’s masterpiece, the “ Last Supper.” 
How greatly injury, damp, and retouching have altered the original is 
well known, but, despite all these drawbacks, it will ever attract its 
devotees of sight-seers from all countries. There is a fine marble 
statue by Magni of this many-minded painter lately erected near the 
La Scala Theatre, and you will often observe the poor passer-by stop 
and gaze at the great man with that intent admiration for art in all 
its forms that seems to characterise both the high and low classes in 
Italy. The famous picture gallery is in the palace of the Brera, 
and the collection includes most continental schools. The well- 
known Spolalizio of Raphael is the acknowledged gem, but there are 
other paintings of renown and excellence. During the summer of 1872 
an exhibition of the works of living painters and sculptors formed a 
striking and interesting contrast to those of the old masters in the 
Brera, and showed that the spirit of modern art, though here dis- 
played in a different fashion, was as keenly alive as ever in this its 
natural and congenial home. Many of the approaches to Milan 
are by gates, and the Arco della Pace, erected by Napoleon L.,, is a 
very imposing structure, bearing some resemblance to the Triumphal 
Arch in Paris. 

One of the literary glories of Milan is the famed Ambrosian 
Library, near the centre of the city. The somewhat dark and sombre 
approaches to the rooms of this building are compensated by the 
interesting contents; in one room is a series of illuminated MSS., 
many of which are of the Italian school of Art; the great attraction, 
however, is a large volume of original drawings, sketches of architec- 
ture and engineering, &c., with MS. notes and other memoranda of 
the great Da Vinci, acquired from a noble Italian family for this library. 
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There is also a celebrated MS. volume said to be by the architect 
Bramante, containing drawings of antique tombs, trophies, and 
triumphal arches. Attached to the library is a good gallery of paint- 
ings, and among one of the most remarkable is Raphael’s School of 
Athens. There are also many engravings and etchings of the Flemish 
and Dutch schools in the various rooms. The interest of scanning 
the works of such great masters is enhanced by being in the iand of 
their birth, for many a simple occurrence of present daily life in Italy 
is as fresh, as original, as when it formed an incident on the canvas of 
the medizval painter. A glimpse only of the art life of Italy is to be 
seen in a visit to Milan, for you must proceed to Florence, Venice, 
and cities farther south to pursue all the inquiries that have, as it 
were, only been stimulated by a sight of what this city alone contains. 
Thus was Milan left, not to seek further art treasures, but because 
time warned that the homeward route must be by the three fair lakes 
of Como, Lugano, and Maggiore. 

To the travelled these lakes present many novelties, that neither 
the romantic shores of Lucerne, the rugged steeps of Loch Katrine, 
nor the undulating banks of Windermere possess. For Italy’s lakes 
are surrounded by hills, wooded at times from the very summit to 
the water’s edge—on the lake side are handsome villas of Italian 
nobles, with many a clustering village, encircling a church whose 
campanile, standing apart, and often sweetly ringing out a deep-toned 
service bell, is sufficient to characterise the scene as novel at least. 

Occasionally a distant snow peak rises above the wooded heights, 
but is soon lost to sight in some sudden turn of the landscape. On 
the still water gondola-shaped boats with gay awnings glide from 
shore to shore, laden with market folk or passing travellers. 

Nowhere are so many small boats to be seen, the Italian lakes 
thus contrasting remarkably in this respect with the Swiss lakes, 
where their appearance, owing to the danger of navigation and sudden 
winds, is very seldom. 

The town of Como is not behind in picturesque beauty, inasmuch 
as there are arched gateways, arcaded shops, and the Broletto, or 
town hall, and cathedral. The last two buildings, adjoining the lake 
side and market, are very noticeable, and would form a fit subject for 
the artist’s pencil. 

From the lake side the steamer winds its way between the wooded 
heights that fringe the water’s edge, and after passing some small villages 
stops at the important town of Bellaggio. This place, situate midway 
up the lake, is considered one of the finest situations, for the water 
here widens into a bay-like expanse, leaving on one side of this town 
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the opening to the small but romantic Lake of Lecco. The head of the 
Lake of Como narrows considerably, and the mountains are propor- 
tionately steeper as they unite with the rugged chain of the Alps 
towards the St. Gothard or Spliigen passes. ‘To see the three chief 
Italian lakes, the route from Bellaggio on Como to Porlezza on 
Lugano is generally taken. The distance between these towns is 
about nine English miles, through very wooded heights and 
occasional villages, with orchards of figs, vines, and maize. The Lake 
of Lugano is the smallest of the three, being only about fourteen miles. 
in length and eleven miles and a quarter in breadth ; and the town so- 
called from the lake is backed by verdant hills and is very romantic in 
situation. Opposite to the town is a conical shaped hill, called Monte 
Salvatore, which so resembles the shape of Vesuvius as to receive 
the name of the modern Vesuvius. 

In the church of St. Maria degli Angeli is the masterpiece and 
famous fresco of Bernardino di Luino, the Crucifixion. A great many 
figures are introduced, and the varying scenes in this sacred drama 
are treated with much vigour and meaning. To reach the third lake, 
Maggiore, an undulating ride of some twelve miles from Lugano 
brings the traveller to Luino, an important town on the upper end of 
Maggiore. This lake, some fifty miles long and three miles broad, 
may be called the grandest, uniting tranquil beauty with the sterner 
aspects of distant snow peaks. The hills, or more properly moun- 
tains, on the Alpine side present a bold, unbroken series, while 
behind them tower the higher summits of Monte Rosa and the great 
snow range of the Helvetic Alps. Some three parts down the lake, 
where the towns of Pallanza and Baveno are situated, the water forms 
into an extensive bay, upon which rise, in fairy-like form, the four 
Borromean islands. The steamer, touching at Pallanza, Baveno, and 
Stresa, threads its way among these isles, the most famous of which 
is the Isola Bella ; the other three are called Isola Madre, Isola di 
Pescatori, and Isola di St. Giovanni. On the Isola Bella is a noble 
palace, partly in ruins, partly modernised. The gardens, laid out at the 
expense of one of the Borromean family, are arranged in a succession 
of terraces, where the orange, myrtle, olive, and grape are entwined 
with the delicate flowers of the sunny south. Stresa or Baveno is the 
favourite resting place for tourists ; and, indeed, at either Nature has 
lavished all her possible charms, for the distant mountains form a 
noble amphitheatre encircling the town of Pallanza, and in an opposite 
direction just terminate abruptly, only to disclose a wider vision of 
the distant Alps, while in the foreground are the Borromean islands, . 


so placed that— 
Each retiring claims to be 
An islet in an inland sea. 
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In this favoured clime, delicate flowers, shrubs, and fruits flourish at 
will, while from any of the towns on this part of the lake the tourist 
can extend his travels in many directions. 

The nearest route home for those who mus¢ return “across the 
Alps” is by the Simplon Pass, over which an excellent carriage road 
is made, so that, unless desired, walking is superfluous. The first 
town on the Simplon road, after leaving Maggiore, is Domo d’Ossola, 
where all who wish to see the glories of the pass by day stay the 
night, the diligence passing early the next morning. ‘This enables 
the traveller—as he should, especially for the first time—to make his 
acquaintance with the scenery by daylight. After Domo, the Italian 
frontier is soon passed, and the real glories and wonders of the 
Simplon begin ; the road at one time cut between mountains whose 
summits seem well nigh to overhang and darken the narrow defiles ; 
at another forming such a sudden bend that it appears marvellous 
how any exit could be made from this mountain prison. 

The Simplon road is uniformly good, though its commence- 
ment was thought to be an almost impossible feat, eliciting a 
famous remark of Napoleon I., who conceived the idea of making 
it a great military road, after the battle of Marengo. On it being 
represented to Napoleon that certain orders were impossible, he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Comment? ce mot n’est pas Frangais.” ‘The Simplon 
road was begun in 1801 and finished in 1805, at the joint expense 
of France and Italy ; it follows a river torrent for many miles, and 
in various stages is cut through tunnels or galleries in the solid rock. 
At those parts most liable to danger from snow or avalanches houses 
of shelter, or “ maisons de refuge,” are built, and some six of them 
at intervals line the route. The village of Simplon is nearly at the 
top of the pass, and a halt of half an hour is usually made here, the 
road onwards ascending, and the mountains somewhat widening from 
the narrow gorges in the earlier part of the pass. At the highest 
point, 6,580 feet, the bleak-looking Hospice is reached, and imme- 
diately afterwards the gradual but lasting descent begins. The 
route is here so wonderfully constructed that one ledge of road seems 
actually to rest in layers over another, so that in the zig-zag descent 
you can easily trace and contemplate the heights so recently quitted. 
In the close of evening you will first espy the Rhone valley, and 
the range of the Bernese Alps ; and, almost before you are aware, 
the diligence will rattle into the quaint old town of Brieg, in the 
Valais. Here, again on Swiss ground, Italy is far behind, and the 
descending journey is accomplished so quickly that you are loth to 
believe you have been “across the Alps.” 
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The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 

The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gather around these summits, as to show 

How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below. 


S. W. Kersuaw, M.A. 





CYFARTHFA CASTLE. 


(FROM MRS. ROSE MARY CRAWSHAY’S ALBUM.) 


» HINE were the towers, Cyfarthfa, thine the heights, 
Or battlemented summits such as thine, 
Whereto in other summers, gentle knights 
Came glittering ; haply home from rescued shrine 
Or deed of valour wrought in beauty’s name, 
And in their coming gazed on one—as now 
I gaze—of gracious presence, wide of brow, 
Clear-eyed and fair of face—whose smile was fame. 


The knights are gone, with all their knightly deeds, 
Into the past; but we of other mould, 

The workers in a day of other needs, 
Turn to Cyfarthfa still, like those of old 

Finding alike incentive to emprise 

And meed of prowess in approving eyes. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 





Two ARAB MARKETS. 
BY EDWARD HENRY VIZETELLY. 


I. 


LTHOUGH considerable progress has been made in 
\ the colonisation of Algeria during the last fifteen vears, 
yet it must be apparent to any one who has visited the 
CRACZAS country and looked into its history, that far less has been 
achieved than might have been the case if it had possessed more 
competent and scrupulous rulers, and if the character and disposition 
of the inhabitants had been better understood by those concerned in 
its administration. If anything may be gleaned from the general 
outcry among colonists, it would appear that this lentor in the march 
of progress is in a greater measure owing to military rule, which, 
notwithstanding what its champions may advance in its defence, is 
beyond a doubt obnoxious both to the immigrants and the Arabs, and 
ruinous to the colony itself. And yet progress, small as it is, is 
marked in every acre of ground, in spite of what may be asserted to 
the contrary in the different Radical journals, and of what unsuc- 
cessful petitioners for Government grants may thunder out at election 
meetings or between a second and third glass of absinthe at colonial 
cafés. 

During the period I have mentioned the crops have increased, 
villages have been erected, farms have been laid out, wells have 
been sunk, water in many parts of the country has been brought 
down from lofty hills and dispersed over the plains, bridges have 
been built, broad highways have been traced out and constructed 
in every direction, and often under the most adverse circumstances. 
Diligences, too, now run in something under twelve hours from 
Algiers to the plain of the Sebaou, in the heart of Kabylia, and on 
many of the high roads these antiquated vehicles, with their six lean, 
knee-bent Arab steeds, have given place to the locomotive. ‘Thus, 
the journey from Algiers to Oran, which had formerly to be made by 
diligence, unless the traveller preferred the sea route—which was cer- 
tainly the quickest and most convenient, but, on the other hand, the 
least picturesque and most painful, if he should happen to suffer 
from sea sickness—is now performed by railway. The line, which is 
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a single one, except at the stations, where there are sidings to enable 
the trains to pass one another, was laid out by English contractors. 
As it was constructed principally for military purposes, with the 
money and in a certain manner to suit the convenience of the 
large farmers established on the road to Oran, it is not surprising 
that little attention should be paid either to the convenience of 
ordinary travellers or to the punctuality of trains. One is constantly 
hearing of the engine, followed by one or two carriages, running off the 
line and sticking in the sand at Hussein-Dey, because the pointsman 
happens to be engaged at a game of piquet in the neighbouring wine- 
shop when the train arrives ; and it is no uncommon thing to see the 
engine driver and the stoker coolly drinking absinthe while the guard 
is whistling for the train to go on. I remember on one occasion the 
carriage in which I was seated stopping exactly opposite the buffet 
at Beni-Méred. Wondering why the stoppage was so long, I put my 
head out of the window just as the guard was blowing his whistle for 
the third or fourth time. At the door of the buffet was the stoker. 
“Tl faut partir,” he exclaimed, turning to his companion as he per- 
ceived the guard looking about and heard the repeated shrill sound of 
his whistle. ‘“ Des bétises,” answered the other. “Qu ’il siffle,” he 
added, after a pause, shrugging his shoulders. Then they both had 
a good laugh, and leisurely finished their absinthe before sauntering 
in the direction of the locomotive. 

The day that I started for Blidah, a distance of some thirty miles 
from Algiers into the country, I had another instance of the mis- 
management of Algerian railways. We had made up a party, and 
on the previous evening had told the waiter to call us at five a.m., 
for we intended taking the six o'clock train in order to get our journey 
over before the heat of the day set in. Perhaps the waiter had called 
us late ; perhaps we had felt more tired than usual, and had been 
reluctant to quit our beds until the last moment ; maybe the clock 
was wrong, or the coffee not ready, or our boots not cleaned, or one 
or more of a hundred things may have delayed us. I do not exactly re- 
member what it was now, but in any case we suddenly discovered that 
we were behind time, and that we had only ten minutes to get to the 
railway station, while from where we were staying it took a good 
twenty. “ We'll take acab,” said one. ‘No, we can’t, for there are 
none at this hour in the morning,” answered another. “ We'll wait 
for the next train.” “No, we'll go by this.” “We'll chance it.” 
“Yes!” “No!” “Yes!” “It'sabsurd!” “Ridiculous!” Such were the 
different opinions and advice which each felt bound to give in a some- 
what excited tone of voice. Eventually we swailowed the remainder 
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of our almost scalding hot coffee, burnt our throats, and seizing our 
hats, rushed down the staircase into the street. We hurried along 
as if our very lives depended upon the rapidity of our movements, 
without glancing either to the right or left to observe the somewhat 
curious aspect of the streets in the early morning. We reached the 
Place du Gouvernement out of breath, and there learnt that the 
omnibus which meets the train had started. Off we went again 
along the Boulevard de la République, endeavouring to console 
ourselves with the idea that our watches and all the clocks in Algiers 
were fast. We scrambled down the stone steps opposite the post- 
office at the risk of breaking our necks, and at length, bathed in 
perspiration, reached the station, when the clock above the entrance 
pointed to ten minutes past six. ‘‘ Don’t hurry yourselves,” said a 
gaping railway official, as we rushed by him, “ they have not begun 
to put the luggage in yet.” We were, of course, delighted at the 
dénouement, but the people who were at the station some time before 
six were evidently not so well pleased. We took our tickets from a 
man looking lazily at us from a pigeon hole, and then secured our 
seats in the train, which eventually crawled slowly out of the station 
twenty minutes after the advertised time. 

In Algeria there are but few people who ever think of travelling 
first class ; firstly, because there is but little difference between the 
two classes insomuch as ordinary comfort is concerned; and 
secondly, because there are certain annoyances connected with the 
“ quality carriage” which rarely occur in that which is generally 
patronised in Europe by the dourgeoisie. It is customary to join so 
few third class carriages to the train that when it has proceeded 
about twenty miles on its journey they are usually full, and the con- 
sequence is that if at one of the stations ten or fifteen Arabs, in filthy 
dirty burnouses and greasy chachias, happen to be waiting to take the 
train, they are bundled pell-mell into the first class vehicles in spite 
of the remonstrances of the few unfortunates who purchased the 
highest priced tickets with a view of being in select society. Second 
class passengers generally escape this annoyance, as their carriages 
are always tolerably full. 

To perform the thirty miles between Algiers and Blidah, the train, 
stopping as it does at every station, takes over two hours, providing 
of course that no accident occurs. Along the line we pass by 
Hussein-Dey, Maison-Carrée, Le Gué de Constantine, Birtouta, 
Boufarik, and Beni-Méred, all flourishing villages inhabited by 
Europeans, but of which Boufarik is by far the prettiest and most 
important. This prosperous little town lies almost in the centre 
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of that beautiful plain of the Mitidja which, together with Sicily, once 
formed the granary of the Roman Empire. It is built on a spot 
which forty years ago was nothing more than a small island in the 
centre of an immense swamp covered with reeds, where two cupola- 
crowned wells and a white soubba, dedicated to the memory of 
Sidi-Abd-el-Kader-el-Djilani, a Mussulman saint, rose amidst a cluster 
of poplar trees; while beside it stood a large walnut with pieces 
of esparto grass rope, and sometimes the corpses of criminals 
whom the Agha, or prefect of the Arabs, had condemned to 
death, dangling from its branches.* On this site a comely village 
das risen up in the midst of a pretty wood, planted for sanitary 
reasons by the colonists, who have learnt by experience that planta- 
tions of trees are the best fever preventives in an unhealthy neigh- 
bourhood. It is well, indeed, that some such safeguard should have 
been discovered, for we find that the number of victims to this deadly 
malady amounted, in the space of the first few years which followed 
the foundation of the village, to no less than three times its entire 
population, which has therefore been thrice renewed by immigration 
from Europe. The swamp having in the ycourse of time been 
thoroughly drained has produced ground which fetches as high a 
price as any in Algeria, and the village itself is considered at the 
present day fo be one of the healthiest of the plain. 

Previous to the French conquest, in the days when the warlike 
inhabitants of the Mitidja paid tribute to the Pacha of Algiers, the 
dry ground, where a portion of the town now stands, could only be 
reached by a number of narrow cattle tracks, constructed of stoncs 
and branches, which traversed the marsh in various directions ; and 
on this oasis the neighbouring Arab tribes assembled every Monday 
to barter away their live stock and produce with the Jews and Moors 
from Algiers and Blidah. But they were very careful to be off before 
the sun had sunk behind the hills of the Beni-Menacer, for woe to 





* Executions were only performed on the market-place when it was considered 
necessary to make a public example, such, for instance, as to prove to the Arabs 
beyond a doubt that a popular rebel or an enemy to the Pacha’s government 
was really dead. The Agha of the Arabs, who was a sort of Prefect, commanded 
the Turkish soldiers, and came immediately after the Pacha Dey in rank. 
Supported by the caids, he administered justice in criminal matters among the 
Arabs in the neighbourhood of Algiers. He sometimes made excursions into 
the country, and upon these occasions criminals who had incurred the penalty of 
death were peremptorily executed. The mode of execution varied. Arabs and 
Kabyles were hanged, while Turks or K ouloylis were either strangled or beheaded. 
In the towas shoemakers of the Hebrew persuasion habitually officiated as 

-executioners. 
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the man who crossed the swamp after dark with a bag of douros 
beneath his burnous. Years have elapsed since then, and the Turk 
and the Arab no longer rule in that part of Northern Africa. The 
French have invaded the Mitidja, and the sword and the brand have 
cut paths for civilisation and progress through countless heaps of 
mangled slain. The soil—which had been left untilled during the 
struggle against the invaders—has again been brought under cultiva- 
tion, the warlike tribes of the plain have either been exterminated 
or subdued, or driven to another part of the country, and the whole 
system of government and administration has been changed. Yet, 
notwithstanding this wonderful transformation, notwithstanding the 
fearful calamities of fifteen years’ continued warfare, sufficient in them- 
selves to have caused all the old traditions to be forgotten, the Arab 
market is still held on the same spot, and although it may have lost 
much of its local colouring since the days when the proud Arab 
chieftains attended it, accompanied by their followers, when the law 
of the strongest was the law of the land, it is nevertheless a curious 
sight to the European wanderer. 

Following, from the town, a beautiful lane bordered by orange and 
lemon trees, one reaches a large enclosure bounded on the north and 
south-western sides by stone walls, beyond which are the river El 
Khanis and the Blidah road, and limited on the others by plantations 
skirted by thick hedges. In the interior the crumbling cupola of an 
old well rises, amidst the branches, in the centre of an avenue of wide- 
spreading, green foliaged plane-trees, which on market days cast 
their shade over the assembled crowds, while a caravansary, built by 
Marshal Bugeaud in 1847, stands close to the principal entrance. It 
is vast and even grandiose in appearance, but it is dirty and badly 
managed. The walls are in ruins, the rooms dilapidated and bare, 
and dirt, rubbish, and lumber are heaped up in every corner. The 
wooden beams are covered with cobwebs, the window panes are all 
either broken or cracked, or replaced by plaster, most of the doors 
hang upon a single hinge, and the windows and shutters are devoid 
of fastenings; the stables are a foot deep in dung, the slaughter- 
houses are full of mud and filth, and the fountains send forth undrink- 
able water. The building is barely twenty-six years old, and it is 
already a ruin. 

Monday is the market day, but from an eurly hour on the previous 
evening the roads in the neighbourhood of Boufarik become crowded 
with almost every description of antiquated vehicle, from the colonist’s 
heavy and roughly constructed waggon drawn by four small oxen, to 
the dirty broken-springed gig of the man who speculates on almost 
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every Arab market from Kabylia to the plain of Mitidja. There 
are small three-horse omnibuses from Algiers loaded with all sorts of 
drapery, hosiery, and woollen goods—which, having failed to’ find 
buyers in Europe, have been sent across the Mediterranean, where 
they are hawked about the markets of Algeria, and purchased by the 
artless colonists as the last Parisian novelties—open flys, hired for the 
day, crammed full of European boots and shoes, blue and white 
blouses, smock frocks, and various kinds of soft felt hats ; others, con- 
taining a tobacconist’s stock-in-trade ; and carts loaded with iron- 
mongery. There are Arabs with aged knee-bent horses, often either 
blind or lame, lean looking mules and small donkeys with the hair 
worn off in many places, and generally with a round piece of skin 
about the size of a shilling purposely cut off,the shoulder or the rump, 
and used as a mark for the Arab’s pointed stick, which is thus felt 
more acutely. Their load consists of a pack saddle, with two large 
baskets containing a tent, mats, manufactured articles, and all the 
implements and tools used in their masters’ trade ; or, if their owners 
happen to be engaged in agriculture, the baskets will be crammed with 
fruit and vegetables, while three or four couples of fowls suspended 
by the legs will be hanging from either side, together with little pails, 
made of small pieces of wood bound together with esparto grass cord 
and filled with eggs. In either case the masters themselves are sure 
to be enthroned on the top of the pile, with their legs dangling on 
either side of the animals’ necks. “ Ar-r-r-r-wa! Ar-r-r-t-wa!” they 
cry, to encourage their tottering steeds, and then they poke them on 
the tender sores until the beasts increase their pace. 

The herds of cattle and the flocks of sheep come from the east and 
west, the former foaming at the mouths, and advancing at that slow 
pace which is peculiar to them ; the latter, amidst a cloud of dust, 
bleating and stopping suddenly from time to time ; then rushing off 
with their heads between their legs, or turning occasionally down a 
by-lane. Behind them are a few half naked Arab drovers, who direct 
the movements of the erring animals by flinging large stones within 
a few inches of the leaders’ heads, by smacking their tongues against 
the roof of their mouths, by uttering shrill cries, or by unsparingly 
thrashing them about the legs with long sticks. The market men are 
admitted within the enclosure on Sunday, but the flocks and herds 
being only allowed to enter on the following morning, pass the night 
outside on plots of waste ground, or in the bed of the half dried-up 
river. The ahouadji, or coffee man, pitches nis tent, unloads his 
mule, spreads out his mats upon the ground, unpacks his various 

. utensils, and proceeds to search for the three stones which composed 
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his fire-place last market day. The Arabs who have come a long 
distance on foot usually retire to rest as soon as they arrive. Pass 
across the market-place any time after dark and there you will find 
them curled up together on the ground, enveloped from head to foot 
in their dirty burnouses, which at a short distance give them the 
appearance of a heap of rubbish. One or two who have some idea 
of civilisation will perhaps have betrayed their love of comfort by 
making a pillow of a stray stone. You may trample under foot these 
living mounds, and there will be hardly a smothered grunt or growl 
to wdrn you that you are walking upon fellow creatures. “It was 
assuredly written,” will think the man beneath your heel, and rolling 
himself closer in his burnous he will return to his dreams of houris 
and Paradise. Those who are better off, the men in easy circum- 
stances, repair to the tent of the Aahouadji, where, upon drinking a 
cup or two of coffee, which costs them a sou a cup, they will be 
allowed to seat themselves on the mat before the fire. The merchants 
and dealers unsaddle their mules and donkeys, and make their beds 
beside the pack saddles, which are placed on the ground in rows ; 
and then from about eleven o’clock, when the fires are extinguished, 
there will be a deadly silence, only interrupted at intervals by the 
arrival of a traveller. An hour before daybreak the Arabs commence 
coughing most immoderately, showing plainly enough that whether 
one be European or Arab, the damp soil is not the most healthy of 
beds. 

From early morning on Monday the roads again assume an ani- 
mated appearance ; there are men on foot, on horseback, on mules 
and donkeys, and in carts and carriages ; buyers, sellers, faneurs, and 
people who have come out of curiosity all moving towards the same 
spot with a rapidity which is in proportion to the interest they may 
happen to take in the proceedings. There is the tenant farmer, 
mounted upon one of his plough horses and wearing a blue smock 
frock, while a large broad-brimmed, high-crowned, grey felt hat protects 
his head and face from the scorching sun ; he smokes a briar-root 
pipe and carries a heavy cart-whip in his hand. Behind him is the 
farmer who cultivates his own land, seated with his wife and family 
in a light cart or in an ugly old-fashioned phaeton, and attired in 
hailf-town half-country style. Then there are Kabyles trudging along 
on fovt, loaded like beasts of burden with the produce of their 
rugged mountains, native butchers, blacksmiths, and merchants, and 
small traders from Blidah of almost every calling, from that of tobacco 
merchant to him who sells a halfpenny-worth of oranges or Barbary 
figs. 
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By one o'clock in the morning, if it should happen to be in sum- 
mer, or seven in the winter, the market people have chosen their 
places, unpacked their goods, and displayed them in a manner best 
calculated to attract attention. The crowds are at last concentrated, 
and business commences. Every road, every lane, every pathway 
has poured its flood of life upon the same spot. The hubbub of 
human voices has begun, mingled with the cries of the animals and 
_ the ringing sound of the blacksmiths’ hammers. The market people 
endeavour to tempt the passers-by, who examine the different articles, 
pull them about, dig their fingers into the sheep, feel the fleshy parts 
of the oxen, pass their hands along the back-bones of the horses, ex- 
amine their mouths, and buy nothing. Then there are quarrels and 
disputes in which the /angue verte is often too freely used. The house- 
wives go from dealer to dealer and from store to store, as bees fly 
from flower to flower, gathering wherewith to make their honey. 
Everything is too dear. The buyer holds out until the seller yields, 
which invariably happens after long discussions over halfpence, 
carried on half in French and half in Sabir, a native dialect. Run- 
ning about to customers dispersed over the market-place, carrying them 
either a cup of coffee or a piece of lighted charcoal for their pipes, are 
the waiters of the 4ahouadji, whose tents stand scattered about the 
enclosure. Their utensils and articles of furniture 2re few and simple ; 
one or two tin pots, filled with a black liquid bubbling over a 
charcoal fire, burning in the centre of a few stones; two or three 
boxes of moist sugar, a dozen cracked or handle-less cups, no two of 
which match, some tin measures for the coffee, a small pair of primi- 
tive looking tongs, a few tin trays, and a couple of mats, made of 
plaited dwarf palm leaves, which are reserved for the rich and influ- 
ential dealers. The master, who is generally an old Kou/ougiis* from 
Blidah, wears the Turkish costume, with a faded turban and Arab 
shoes. The ¢hefel, or waiter, generally a youth between twelve and 
fifteen years of age, runs about with bare legs and feet. He is also 
attired @ /a turgque, with a blue apron tied round his waist and a 
turban made of a fringed scarf rolled round a white skull cap. 

If there is one trade more numerously represented at the market of 
Boufarik than another it is that of the cobbler, which is exercised both 
by Jews and Mussulmans. ‘There sits the Jew on a wooden stool 
placed in the shade of one of the trees ; his body is curved over an 
old shoe, which he presses between his knees, covered with a leather 
apron cut to ribbons ; his wrists are protected by bands of leather, 





* Koulouglis: the offspring of a marriage between a Turk and a Moorish 
woman. 
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and his thin naked arms working backwards and forwards form very 
acute angles as he pulls the waxed cord. He wears a bluish cotton 
jacket, a greasy rag wound round a chachia—red when new, but which 
years of sun and rain, combined with dust and grease, have turned 
various colours—blue stockings without garters, and shoes that are 
almost falling from his feet for want of repair. Beside him are a heap 
of trimmings and the remnants of shoes, mixed up with an untanned 
cowhide and the shiny leather of civilisation, while upon a small 
wooden stand are awls, wax, notched knives, a brass hammer, and 
several lasts, the latter being so used and knocked about that they no 
longer bear any resemblance to the human foot. He of the Mussulman 
persuasion only differs from the Jew in his dress ; both work in the 
open air and confine themselves to repairing. 

The butchers, who are generally Moors, Mzabites, and Zouaoua 
residing at Blidah or Cerfaa, take up their quarters in front of the 
northern -fagade of the caravansary, close to the slaughter-house. 
Here you see numbers of solid poles with forked ends, fixed perpen- 
dicularly in the ground, while others rest horizontally upon them ; 
hanging from these the carcases are stripped of their skins and cut 
up. There are also buckets of dirty water, blocks somewhat hacked 
and cut about, with the crevices filled up with trimmings, and rickety 
tables covered with pieces of meat, spits of kidneys, hearts, and long, 
pointed knives, and often with one or more of the legs bound on with 
esparto rope. From the horizontal poles hang small headless sheep, 

. bearing the Government stamp, with the fore feet crossed above the 
necks, as if to show that they are really mutton. Heads are scattered 
over the ground beneath, and skins lie about in piles like heaps of 
dirty linen. Such is the appearance of the open air stalls of the Arab 
market butchers. The butchers either wear the Moorish costume or 
are attired like the Mzabites, with a gandoura and an abaia, which 
resembles the dalmatic of a Roman Catholic deacon, and a haik 
bound over their chachia by a camels’ hair cord. The receipts of 
the day are placed in embroidered red leather pouches, made by the 
Moors, and which are carried slung across the shoulder. 

Close to the shoemakers are the native blacksmiths and farriers, 
differing from Europeans in their costume, their primitively fashioned 
tools, the shape and thinness of the shoes they make, and their habit 
of never shoeing with hot iron. Here and there are the tents of the 
aththar, whose calling comprises the trades of grocer, druggist, and 
perfumer ; then there are Moorish saddlers from Algiers, with Arab 
saddles and harness, beautifully embroidered with coloured silks and 
gold and silver thread; rope-makers from Dekakna and Haouch- 
Khedam ; basket makers from Maélwa; vendors of poultry and eggs 
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from the Beni-Khelil ; salt merchants from the south ; dealers in soft 
green soap and in Arab handmills from the Beni-Aaicha ; burnous- 
makers from Blidah; negresses from the same town selling negro bread, 
and grinning immoderately at the passers-by ; and Kabyle oil mer- 
chants, with goat skins filled with olive oil. The Kabyles who have 
emigrated from their native hills to assist in gathering in the harvest 
cluster round the oil merchants, and from time to time one of them 
advances within the circle to have a measure of oil poured into a 
cake of Arab bread, from which he has previously removed the 
crumb, and which he eats with considerable relish when well 
saturated with the greasy juice of the olive. Beside the oil mer- 
chants are the dealers in honey, who have journeyed on foot from 
the lesser Atlas mountains, followed by the bees they have robbed, 
which buzz about their ears as if demanding restitution of their 
property. Then there are Spanish and Maltese market gardeners 
from the neighbourhood of Blidah, and Arabs from the Beni-Khelil, 
with fruit. Near these are the vehicles of the Jew linendrapers, 
haberdashers, hosiers, jewellers, and ironmongers, whose articles are 
all at prix fixe, but in purchasing which the buyer will take care to 
knock off two-thirds of the sum demanded. Running about the 
enclosure are Arab and Jewish urchins selling lucifer matches and 
needles ; they have walked sixteen miles to get to the market with 
goods that may be valued at a shilling, they make five sous profit, and 
return home contented. The /o/da or public scribes are seated under 
the wall of the caravansary engaged in reading documents in Arabic 
to their more ignorant brethren, and in preparing any papers that 
the latter happen to require in their business. They carry their 
wooden inkstands in their belts, and with their paper placed in the 
palm of their left hand or upon their knees, write as easily as we 
should on a table. The fo/ba, who wears the head-gear of the learned, 
that is to say, the atk, without the camels’ hair cord which usually 
binds it to the chachia, are serious and silent men, generally mara- 
bouts,* and are treated with the greatest respect by their co- 
religionists. 

Pushing through the crowd are blind beggars bound to their guides 
with esparto grass rope, dervishes in rags who have made vows of 
poverty, gueszana,t with children tied behind their backs, and who 
for two sous will tell you a fortouna, with salt or grains of corn, by 
either of which methods you are sure to hear, in a composition of 
Sabir, Spanish, and French, which is very difficult to understand, 





* Marabouts : the descendants of saints. 
+ Guezzana ; fortune-tellers of the tribe of the Beni Ados. 
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that you will have a numerous posterity, and that fortune will smile 
on you sooner or later. On entering the caravansary we find on the 
left the corn measurers, and on the right the 1/ehamkea or tribunal of 
the Cadi, where, squatted cross-legged on a ragged mat, supported on 
either side by his two assessors, fanning himself with a plaited dwarf 
palm leaf fan, made in the shape of a small flag, and surrounded by a 
crowd of angry Arabs, the Cadi, after making the witnesses severally 
swear upon the book of Sidi-Ei-Bokhari, and after hearing what each 
has to say, as well as the stories of the two principals, delivers his 
judgments in a sleepy sort of manner, and the adversaries retire 
apparently quite contented. 

Towards eleven o’clock the noises cease, and each, more or less 
satisfied with his day’s work, returns to his habitation. Transactions 
between Europeans are terminated at the cafés amidst sundry glasses 
of absinthe and bitters, and are generally followed by noisy discus- 
sions upon questions of colonisation, agriculture, and politics which 
last far into the afternoon. 


IL. 


Between Boufarik and Blidah, the next station but one, we pass 
nothing of any interest to the tourist.. Blidah, which is situated 
about a mile from the railway station, lies at the foot of the lesser 
Atlas mountains, and is enclosed bya low wall. It is the headquarters 
of the 1st regiment of African Chasseurs, as well as of a regiment of 
Turcos, and possesses a European population of 4,000 souls. The 
houses are generally built of plaster or stone, and in some instances 
of brick, but they are rarely more than one storey high on account of 
the frequency of earthquakes, one of which visited the town in 1825, 
killing 8,000 of its inhabitants, and a second in 1867 which, while 
destroying a considerable amount ot household property, was accom- 
panied by less fatal results to humanity.* The only good hotel is the 
Hotel d’Orient, standing at the corner of the Place d’Armes, a hand- 
some square, bordered on three sides by large stone houses, with 
colonnades. Being a garrison town any number of furnished apart- 
ments may be found at very moderate prices. For instance, two or 
three rooms with a kitchen may be had at the rate of #2 a month, 
and living en pension at the hotel, or having one’s meals sent regularly 








* A great many villages in the neighbourhood of Blidah were destroyed by this 
latter earthquake. Tents were erected by the inhabitants among the ruins. 
Priests officiated in the open air, and it was no uncommon thing to see for days 
after the last shock advertisements in the local paper similarto this :—‘*‘ Madame 
X. begs to inform her patrons that she carries on her school until further notice 
at tent No. 4, on the Grande Place.” 
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to the house, costs £3 for the same period. There is a plentiful 
supply of green vegetables and fruit, both of which are cultivated 
upon a large scale in the environs of the town by Maltese and Spanish 
immigrants ; and the European market exhibits every morning, at 
comparatively low prices, a good show of Mediterranean fish caught 
during the night off Koleah. Add to these advantages the most 
lovely scenery and a healthy climate—for Blidah, lying as it does on 
high ground at the foot of the hills, is placed beyond the reach of the 
deadly epidemic of the Mitidja—and it will be found to be one of the 
cheapest and most agreeable places of residence imaginable. 

“ They have called you a little town,” said Mohammed-ben-Yussuf, 
the wandering marabout, “ but I call you a little rose ;’ and Blidah 
has ever since borne the surname of “The Rose of the Plain.” 
Yet curiously enough Blidah, the rose, has also been known 
by a much more opprobrious appellation, concerning the origin 
of which history is silent.* At Blidah water is always fresh, even 
in the height of summer, when the intensity of the heat renders 
it imprudent to stir out of doors during the middle of the day ; 
and there in the autumn oranges may be purchased at the rate 
of a few pence per hundred, for the town is surrounded by an immense 
belt of orange and lemon groves, sending forth a perfume in the 
summer which can be inhaled, it is said, at a distance of ten miles. 
Then there are the antique, narrow, and irregularly-built Moorish 
streets, the most curious of which is the Rue Koulouglis, with its 
small Arab shops well stocked with all sorts of native and Tunisian 
produce, in the centre of which the master is seated, wrapped in his 
burnous and philosophically smoking his long cherry-stemmed pipe. 
Occasionally he will disturb himself as a European passes before his 
store, and if the latter should happen to be a stranger, will call 
after him: “Hey! Hey! Mossou! Mossou! vous achetez que’q’chose?” 
Here you may purchase a long knife, curiously inlaid with copper, 
sliding into a roughly carved wooden sheath (an ugly customer 
to meet on a dark night, at the corner of a lonely street, in the 
hands of an Arab whom you may have offended during the 
day); or a few measures of couscoussou and the small wooden 
spoon wherewith to eat it, which the Arabs often wear in their belts ; 
or a yard of Tunisian tissue, or a richly embroidered harness and 
saddle, a long pipe, a pair of-native lady’s slippers, a measure of 
dried figs, a burnous, a complete Arab costume, coloured tallow 
candles of different dimensions to burn at the tomb of a marabout, 
pouches to keep your money in and pouches for your tobacco, and 





* Blidah was also called the Courtisane. 
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plaited grass fans to drive away the flies. Squatted in the dust at 
either corner of the street and attired in garments which are nothing 
but a mass of shreds, held together by a few stitches, are gene- 
rally a couple of blind beggars covered with sores. As you pass 
between them they mumble in Arabic a few words, evidently intended 
for a prayer, in which the name of Mahomet is often repeated, and, 
although no one appears to give them anything, they seem by no 
means discouraged. Advancing up the street you suddenly find 
yourself in the midst of a crowd of Arabs, Moors, Algerian Jews, 
French soldiers, Turcos, and negroes and negresses, who move 
lazily about without any pushing, so that, although the narrow 
thoroughfare is packed as full as can be, yet there is room for every 
one. There is the richly attired Moor, with his white woollen burnous 
thrown negligently across his shoulder ; here is the cunning, dingy- 
looking, back-bent Algerian Jew, who apes the former in almost every 
detail of his costume, save that his turban is black and his shoes of 
European make; here the big-boned Kabyle—the man of the 
mountain, the merchant of olive oil—whose garments, consisting 
merely of a long shirt and ragged burnous, are saturated with grease 
and as brown as their owner’s skin; here the inhabitant of the 
gourbi, who only comes to the town to sell his produce in the 
market place and make his purchases, alternately pushing through 
the crowd and poking with a pointed stick a little donkey, whose 
large plaited grass baskets hanging across his back are crammed with 
all manner of necessaries for the tent ; and here, tripping through the 
throng, closely followed by an old negress in a blue check cotton 
garment, who never loses sight of her precious charge, is a Moorish 
woman on her way home from the baths, enveloped from head to foot 
in the finest and whitest of linen. As she passes by you, quick as a 
flash of lightning, she fascinates you by her gaze—by the gaze of 
those piercing black orbs bordered with long lashes. Instinctively 
your eyes wander from her head to her feet—for it is there that 
you read a Moorish woman’s age. You have just time to catch a 
glimpse of a small soft-skinned foot, encased in a coquettish little 
slipper, and she is gone—vanished up a side street, or through one 
of the narrow doorways, or lost to view in the stream of human life 
which goes gliding on. 

Near to the Rue Koulouglis is the Arab market, which is held 
every morning on a square in the north-eastern corner of the town. 
Seven o'clock is the best time to visit it. If at that hour you take 
any one of the six streets that give ingress to the square, it will lead 
you to one of the most picturesque and interesting social sights 
it is possible to see on the northern side of the Mediterranean. 
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But supposing that, coming from the gate of El-Rabah, or “The 
Gate of the Savages,” as it is called, you cross the piece of 
waste ground planted with trees on your right, and take’ the 
street in front of you, on either side of the way you find a row of 
small habitations built of brick, covered with plaster, and consisting 
merely of a ground floor. They are devoid of windows, but each 
has a doorway in the centre which admits light and air. These 
dwellings—hardly ever more than seven feet square--are just large 
enough to contain a hand-loom, behind which an Arab or a Moor 
squeezes himself and works away with his shuttle, making Aaiks 
and cloth for burnouses from early morning. until sunset, excepting 
during the hours set aside in summer for the szesfa or mid-day nap. 
In some instances an enterprising Mussulman has taken two of these 
workshops, and in one of them half a dozen children may be seen 
squatted cross-legged like tailors on the ground, winding the wool, 
while in the other two men are working at the hand-loom. Following 
this street we reach the Arab market, held in the centre of a large 
square, bordered on three sides by European houses, and on the 
fourth by low wooden huts. If the market is well stocked and the 
weather fine, the crowd of burnouses gathered together, arguing, 
gesticulating, and squabbling over halfpennies is often so dense 
as to render it extremely difficult for amy one to move among 
them. Should it be summer, Arabs will be found there attired 
in the lightest of garments, standing or squatted on the ground 
in every direction—some with baskets of green figs before them ; 
others with grapes, peaches, pears, apricots, capsicums, pome- 
granates, tomatoes, and Arab and negro bread ; others will have 
a sack or two of corn, a cow’s hide, and two or three goat skins, a 
basket of aninas nuts or a small pailful of eggs ; then there are the 
men who hawk fowls about, carrying a pair in either hand with their 
heads downwards, and two or three men or boys with young jackals 
—or one of them perhaps with a live eagle—for sale. Besides these 
there is the vendor of Barbary figs—the fruit of the cactus—seated in 
the dust with a sack beside him and four or five pyramids, each contain- 
ing five figs, piled up on the ground before him. ‘ Karmous n’sara, 
kamessa pour soldi! Ich’rie! Ich’rie! Ich’rie!” (“ Barbary figs, five a 
halfpenny! Buy! buy! buy!”) he shouts out in Sabir, to attract the 
attention of the loiterers within hearing. The Barbary fig, although an 
agreeable fruit to eat,-is extremely difficult to peel, the skin being 
covered with innumerable and almost invisible thorns, like those on 
the stinging-nettle, which when touched run into the skin, and cause 
considerable pain, so the Arab not only sells you five figs for a half- 
penny, but, like our London potato-man, who includes the pepper 
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and salt in the price of the vegetable, dexterously whips off the 
skins with his knife without making any extra charge. Turcos, I 
have noticed, are very partial to this delicate fruit. A group of 
them may often be seen stooping down before the figman, and 
munching away as hard as they can, while the latter is only just able 
to keep time with them in removing the skins with his knife. 
Striding through the crowd, shouting louder than every one else, 
flourishing his arms about, displaying his goods at arm’s length, and 
eloquently discoursing in Arabic on their durable qualities to the 
bystanders is the dealer in second-hand burnouses and Mussulman 
apparel generally—in fact, the Algerian old clo’man. For an old 
burnous he will give you a new one—that is to say, if you are pre- 
pared to add a certain number of francs to the dilapidated garment— 
and he is open to buy any quantity of under-clothing that a Turco 
or Zouave can manage to steal from his-barracks or the hospital. 
Nor must I forget to mention another second-hand dealer who gene- 
rally takes up his position in front of the wooden huts on the eastern 
side of the square. Stooping beneath the trees he spreads out his 
stock on the ground before him: there are old keys, bits of iron, hinges, 
and coffee-cups, perhaps a pair of large pointed Arab spurs, a square 
piece of red cloth, a few old shoes, a pair of Turco’s blue knicker- 
bockers, some greasy chachias, a rusty Kabyle knife, one of those 
terrible long-bladed fiéssas in a leather case, and various other things. 
Beneath the foliage on the opposite: side of the square are the Arab 
and Jewish cobblers seated on stools, and working hard with their 
bradawls and thread and large, peculiarly-shaped scissors, with 
which they trim the leather. ‘The manner with which shoe-leather 
is prepared in this part of the world is curious. When a skin has 
been removed from a cow, for instance, the Arab proceeds first ot 
all to cut off the head, together with the horns and the hoofs, and 
then, hanging it up, he scrapes off all the fat that may have been left 
clinging to the inside. When this is done it is well rubbed with salt, 
and placed out in the sun in the middle of the road with the inside 
exposed. Passers by trample it under foot all day ; then, when it is 
perfectly dry, it is taken up and cut into rectangular pieces about a 
foot long by five inches broad, which are sewn on to the shoes—as 
soles—with the hair outside. Arab shoes when new cost from two 
to four shillings a pair, for which price the very best may be obtained, 
and the charge for resoling them generally varies from a shilling to 
fifteenpence. A considerable trade is done in second-hand shoes 
among Arabs in needy circumstances. Wherever, for example, a 
Bedouin buys a new pair he is sure to make an arrangement to be 
allowed a certain sum for the old ones. These the cobbler mends, and 
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eventually sells to some less fortunate countryman, who, having none 
at all, and perhaps very little money to purchase any with, is glad to 
procure a pair cheap. ‘Thus the market cobblers have always a'stock 
of second-hand shoes with them, which they generally manage to get 
rid of during the course of the morning, besides sewing on ten or a 
dozen pairs of soles. 

If a visit is paid to the market in winter, a considerable change 
will be observed in its appearance. The attendance will be scantier, 
and the well-to-do Arabs will be wrapped in long thick black bur- 
nouses with hoods. The only articles then exhibited for sale are wood 
and charcoal, native bread, poultry, a few winter vegetables, and 
oranges and lemons, which may be purchased at this season of the 
year at the rate of ten and fifteen for a halfpenny, for, being windfalls, 
they are of no use for packing, although quite as good for eating as 
the fruit which goes to Europe. Yet the cobblers, the dealers in 
odds and ends, and the second-hand burnous man are still to be 
seen, the latter elbowing his way through the crowd, and making as 
much noise as ever. In the basements of the houses surrounding the 
square are Moorish cafés and native barbers’ shops, general shops 
similar to those in the Rue Koulouglis, dealers in native crockery- 
ware, shoemakers, corn chandlers, manufacturers of embroidered 
Moorish purses and pouches, blacksmiths, and coffee pounders, but 
the most picturesque of all are the blacksmiths’ forges. If you pass 
them about eight o’clock in the evening you will see in the ruddy 
light of the fire three or four muscular native workmen, armed with 
heavy hammers and naked to the waist, each beating the red hot 
ploughshare in his turn. The sight is all the more striking when 
one calls to mind the Arab’s natural indolence, his love of lying 
down at the corner of a street and sleeping all the afternoon, 
while his wives slave at home ; and one then perceives the immense 
difference that there is between the man of the plain and the Kabyle, 
who comes from the mountain, for you may be certain that men who 
work like these were never born in a tent. A short distance beyond 
the blacksmiths’ forges is the coffee and chicory pounder. There may 
be seen a man whose back has grown positively deformed by having 
been for years continually engaged in lifting up a huge iron pestle, 
and letting it fall into a large stone trough, in which the coffee and 
chicory are prepared previous to being used at the Moorish café. 

Hours may be passed, nay, days and weeks may be spent wander- 
ing through the narrow streets, and across the spacious squares of 
Blidah, observing here and there a curious piece of architecture, 
admiring the picturesque, and studying the habits and customs of this 


peculiar people. 





My FIRST WoOoDCOCK. 


HATEVER may be the sacred number (and hereir 
doctors differ), a peculiar charm lies in “ the first !” 
%§ Leaving out of consideration “the first” of 
Vie September, all tender and even romantic memories. 
cluster round the phrase. Who can ever forget “ the first” trout that 
he caught with a fly, or “the first” brace of grouse that sprang up 
before him from the heather, and which, needless to say, he igno- 
miniously missed? Then again, how many delightful associations 
crystallise round “ the first rose,” or “ first love,” or what Byron raves 
about, “ the first kiss of love!” But here we are straying on Helicon 
instead of our own wooded hill-sides. One of my most cherished 
memories is the death of my first woodcock, which happened in the 
following manner. There is nothing exciting in the narrative, no spice 
of danger such as meets us in the terrific tales of man-killers and 
grizzly bears, which we all peruse with such satisfaction in the 
columns of the Fie/d, by the quiet fireside, but an English sportsman 
attaches at least as much interest to all that tells of our well-loved 
recreations. Homely reminiscences possess an unfailing charm. 


Sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 
The lisp of children, and their earliest words. 


I must premise my story, such as it is, by saying that few boys ever 
possessed such a thirst for sport of all kinds, with so few opportuni- 
ties of gratifying it, as was my unlucky case. Did I believe in the 
doctrine of metempsychosis (and most boys do after reading “ The 
Transmigrations of Indur”), I should suppose that in a previous state 
of being I had existed as a hunting leopard orcheetah. Long before 
I was eight years old I remember with what difficulty my nurse 
dragged me past those fascinating gun and fishing-tackle shops in 
George Street, Perth. Perambulators were not in those days, else I 
should probably have been quickly wheeled past, and have lost the 
chance of “ nourishing my youth sublime” on Eley’s patent cartridges, 
and the Never-failing Kill-Devil. Then the delights of running away 
to the “ bothie” on the North Inch, and seeing the boat put out, 
as the fisherman, watching on the bridge that spans the Tay, 
shouted that salmon were passing up stream, together with 
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the excitement of hauling in the net with perhaps a pair of silvery 
captives in it! Alas! the dark clouds soon closed in upon those 
pleasures. I was dismissed to a grammar school in a dull midland 
town, and “ well-grounded ” (as the doctor said) in Latin and Greek, 
till I detested Edward VI. of pious memory, and would happily have 
joined Jack Cade in hanging the founder of such a school, for “ most 
traitorously corrupting the youth of the realm, and talking of a noun 
and a verb, and such abominable words as no Christian ear can 
endure to hear.” The vacations brought little chance of sport, spent 
as they were for the most part in that gloomy town, save that sundry 
visits to an old hall in Derbyshire with a fish-pond, which I still 
dream of, initiated me into the craft of an angler. Had the Fie/d 
been in existence in those days I should certainly have sent it full 
particulars of my capture of an enormous eel. Memory even now 
paints it as something between a kraken and the largest snake 
seen during the fair week in a surreptitious visit to Wombwell’s 
Menagerie. It can easily be conjectured, therefore, with what delight 
I received an intimatién from my worthy preceptor that the Christmas 
holidays were to be spent at (literally) a distant cousin’s of mine in 
South Wales. Like the famous lovers in Dante,— 


Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante, 


and not that day only, but every day, till “we were released from our 
studies ” (as the euphemism ran), was spent in anticipations of sport. 
I knew that my cousin’s property was famed for grouse, and especially 
for woodcock, and many of them borne by on the wings of fancy did 
I bring down both in day and night dreams before we “broke up.” 
Even Wordsworth, though he was no sportsman, says that “ Hope to 
joy is little less than hope enjoyed.” 

Perhaps it was more so in my case; but, begging the readers’ 
pardon for so many false starts, let him fancy me at length on a star- 
lit frosty evening making my way from a distant station, up Welsh 
roads of marvellous steepness, in a dog-cart. My dreams were at last 
beginning to be realised. I could hear in imagination pointers and 
setters growling under the seat, and see numerous woodcocks flit over- 
head between me and the moon. The mountains crested with snow, 
which skirted the road, seemed little less than sublime to my dull mid- 
land eyesight. The driver “had no Sassenach,” and I “had no 
Cymraeg,” and though (after the traditional story of the country) he 
did not mutter that I was a “ diaoul Sassenach” (English devil), he 
probably thought so. In default of conversation, imagination 
represented me as another Hannibal scaling the Alps. I speedily 
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pursued the story in dreamland, and was stooping forward to pour 
out the vinegar with which, as every one knows, that great general 
dissolved the rocks in his way, when the trap gave a lurch, and I sub- 
sided on to my new hat-box in the bottom of the vehicle, the effect 
of which was to transform my Lincoln and Bennett, as well as myself, 
into a wide-awake. 

Next morning was a thorough Welsh morning, grey and misty, with 
cloud-wreaths-winding round the heads of the long brown fells which 
shut in Plas-Newydd, as the old rambling country house in which I 
found myself domiciled was misnamed. My cousin had an engage- 
ment at Quarter Sessions, so I was left to my own devices. Speedily 
arming myself with a double barrel, and eagerly followed by a super- 
annuated yellow setter, who usually dozed next his iron kith and kin, 
the huge dogs on the kitchen hearth, I betook myself literally to the 
field. -Having no idea of the haunts of the woodcock, I sneaked 
gently up its rambling hedge-side, full of bushes and young trees, 
many of which, being oak, still preserved their leaves. Of course I 
had crammed both barrels with shot, and carried my piece at full 
cock, dragging it after me in that approved: way through the hedge- 
rows, and occasionally using it as a club to beat the bushes with as 
much savng-froid as if I were honorary member of the Gun Club, and 
with all that delightful indifference to accidents which distinguishes 
boys sent out for the first time with a double barrel, and no one to 
teach them how to use it. At length, in a thick bit of underwood 
and gorse, Ponto| behaved in an uncommon manner, glared out of 
his blind eyes, set up his tail, and performed divers actions which I 
conjectured must be what Hawker termed “ pointing ;” (I had read 
him up from the school library). My heart was beating in a way 
which must seriously have injured its mitral functions. I gather this 
from the fact that, though now a parson, I have not yet arrived at 
the dignity of a bishop. Like one treading on eggs, I advanced two 
steps. Ponto looked round, as much as to say in the language of the 
eyes, “ Now is your chance! don’t mull it!” There was a sudden 
flip-flap, and I was aware of a brown bird not unlike an owl flying 
up and down like a boy’s kite between the leaf-hung russet branches 
of the young oaks. Ina moment I blazed away. I am not ceftain 
whether both barrels did not go off at once, and whether I was not 
knocked down ; at any rate I was deafened and stunned, and knew 
not whether I stood on my head or my heels. Do not laugh, gentle 
reader ! or, still worse, say, “Incredulus odi!” It was the first time I had 
ever fired a double barrel. When the smoke cleared away I saw Ponto 
slinking off, looking very much disgusted, to his chimney corner. 
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Notwithstanding this palpable hint of what my aim had been, [I still 
retained sufficient effrontery to climb over the hedge and look for 
the dead woodcock. Needless to say, I did not find him, but I 
salved over my disappointment by reflecting that it might be the 
bird’s habit, when hard hit, to run under the long grass and fern. If 
that brutal dog had not slunk off home he might have retrieved him 
for me. 

On the following day my cousin was at liberty, and we determined on 
a grand chasse. After breakfast he entered the flagged courtyard at 
the back of the house, which was, as above mentioned, bosomed in 
high rolling mountains. On the sides of these, at different altitudes, 
were perched farm-houses, their whitewashed walls gleaming in the 
bright December sunshine. Ponto, my ally of the previous day, and 
a couple of Ctumber spaniels, bustled eagerly around us, divining 
the fun that was to ensue. My cousin blew a “irra lirra or two on a 
horn, and immediately from each of the farms on the hill-sides might 
be seen a spaniel jumping the outer wall and hurrying down the 
moorland to the court-yard. In five minutes we had a goodly pack 
of liver and white spaniels round us, all wild to start for the brakes. 

“ Now then,” said my cousin, “we will first try the qwein goch, or 
‘red meadow,’ for a snipe.” 

Thither, accordingly, we bent our steps, and after a mile or two 
of rough walking, during which I let fly at a hare, and was told, to 
comfort me for my miss, that she “ had had a hair-breadth escape of her 
life,” we jumped over a turf bank, and found ourselves literally in the 
wein goch, for we were over our ankles in ruddy slime, exuding from 
a-peat bog covered with tufts of coarse rushes. It was a vast level 
expanse, dotted here and there with a sheet of water of a red hue, 
from the dead autumnal vegetation and the peat liquor that oozed 
up wherever we trod. Rows of the pretty cotton grasses ever and 
anon waved their white banners in the breeze, like a charge of 
pigmy lancers following some white-plumed Navarre. Walking was 
difficult, and often consisted of a series of hops, skips, and jumps from 
one firm tussock to another. Even to my untutored eyes the place 
looked a very paradise for snipe. Alas! our “tail” thought so too. 
Being under no discipline, the spaniels rushed off howling in great 
glee over the meadow. Round and round did they race, putting up 
every snipe on it well out of shot, and, spite of any amount of 
whistling, calling, and objurgation, continuing their fiendish gambols. 
Even Ponto forgot himself so far as to join their fun, and a pretty 
plight were we left in standing on tussocks near the bank : my cousin 
raving, shouting, and swearing, I in a fit of laughter at the absurd 
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scene. Now the canine rout rushed by us again, having completed 
the third round, and so exasperated my companion that he fired at 
the rascal nearest him, but he was cunningly running just out of shot, 
and firing only egged the wretched animals on to scamper over every 
central spot which they had previously missed. We saw the snipe 
rise one by one and wing their way out of sight into the grey clouds. 
Finally, my cousin ascended the turf bank, and there, much like Mr. 
Pickwick (for he was stout and wore knee-breeches), he solemnly 
cursed the brutes, all and sundry, the whole pack and each one sepa- 
rately, their fathers, grandsires, even to their remotest relatives. I 
shall never forget the scene, or how I laughed at his rage. The 
solemn curse by bell, book, and candle of “‘ The Ingoldsby Legends” 
was the only parallel to it. When the dogs did come back, dire was 
the thrashing they got, and much did they howl, till that watery flat 
in South Wales bore a great resemblance to Barking Creek. 

But what has all this to do with woodcock? I crave pardon; a 
snipe is closely connected with a woodcock, and now we arrive at 
our game. After some hours of miscellaneous shooting on the low 
lands, where rabbits, hares, partridges, and a snipe whenever the dogs 
passed it by, fell to my cousin’s gun, we reached one of those valleys, 
so common in South Wales, which wind between high hill-sides of 
dog oak and other thickets. More delightful cover for woodcocks 
could not be found. Crossing the brawling stream, which in summer 
dries up here ard there, and leaves pools to glitter like pearls which 
have slipped off their string, but which at Christmas generally rushes 
downwards in full volume, we turned in the spaniels and diverged, 
so that one should be below and the other obtain a shot at birds 
which tried to leave the valley above. Ever and anon the yelp of 
the dogs reached my ears, followed by the discharge of a couple of 
barrels, and a cheery “ Mark! mark cock!” from my companion. 
Then I would obtain a glimpse of a bird threading the oak stems 
rapidly yet silently, and in my turn awoke the echoes of the granite 
bluffs overhead with my gun, and shouted “ Mark! mark!” as if it 
were part of the performance. However, after some fruitless expenditure 
of powder and shot in this manner, I bethought myself of Gilbert 
White’s criticism on “the new method of shooting flying,” and deter- 
mined, at whatever cost to my character as a sportsman, to 
secure a bird, even if I should have to stoop to shoot him sitting. 
The opportunity soon came. I was in a very thick plantation, 
bending low to escape the branches, and crawling along the hill-side 
at the same time, when I reached a sort of path on the track which 
ran down to the rivulet at right angles with the line I was pursuing. 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. x 
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Halting a moment to wipe my forehead, I happened to look upwards, 
where the straight track turned some fifteen yards above me into a 
clump of rushes. Up that dark aisle, shadowed over by oak boughs, 
and skirted on each side by high dead veronica plants, fern, and tall 
rank grass, my eye pierced, till near the aforementioned rushes it 
rested on a veritable woodcock. There was no mistake. I beheld 
his long bill, even his beady sparkling eyes. Down on one knee I 
dropped like a rifleman, aimed at him—pulled—dashed through the 
smoke to pick him up—already gloated over my triumph. But how 
was this? There was nothing there ; no trace of the feathers which I 
must have blown off him! Only two alternatives were possible. 
One that, like Macbeth’s dagger, my vision was :— 

A woodcock of the mind; a false creation 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ; 
and my common sense assured me of the falsity of this opinion. 
The other alternative, which I was sadly compelled to pronounce 
true, was that I had not yet killed my first woodcock. 

However, it came at last. A few days afterwards we started 
to shoot a boggy piece of ground, interspersed with hazels, and 
here and there covered with a small larch plantation. We had the 
parson of the parish with us on this occasion, a noted woodcock 
shooter, and as keen at the sport as his dog Rover, which is saying a 
good deal. You could not be five minutes with him before he spoke 
of “ cocks,” told you the number he had shot or missed this season, 
and the prospects of sport in every cover of the neighbourhood. 
His eyes were as clear and sparkling as the eyes of his favourite game ; 
he would even, to render the resemblance more complete, occasionally 
cock one of them to emphasise his opinions, and altogether I men- 
tally compared him to my own gun, always at full cock. Many a 
plunge did I take into the boggy ground that morning, and many a 
mile did we chase cock after cock ; the “ parhedig” (as the parson 
was termed in the vernacular) being always well in front, shooting 
down most of the birds that rose, and pursuing the rest with cheery 
shouts to Rover and ourselves from bush to bush, till I began to 
entertain interested views about luncheon. At length we reached a 
larch plantation, and Rover gave tongue ; my cousin was entangled 
in its centre amidst a wilderness of briars, the “ parhedig” ran cun- 
ningly to the low side, and I, thinking the bird might be foolish 
enough to try the open, jumped into the grass field on the other side 
of the wood. The commotion became more intense, out flew the 
cock over my head, Rover barked, my cousin yelled to me, the 
““parhedig” woke the welkin with his loud “Look out! cock!” It 
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was a tremendous moment. I felt something of Napoleon’s heroic 
sense of three thousand years looking down on him from the Pyramids, 
as I aimed before my companions. Horrible thought as I pulled— 
what if the trigger be only on half cock? No, it went off; two clouds 
cut off my vision, one of smoke, one of feathers. Then with a thud 
a magnificent specimen (of course !) of scolopax rusticola fell before 
me. My readers will doubtless remember their own sensations in 
a like case. Amid the cheers of my cousin and the “ parhedig,” and 
the delighted bustle of Rover, the curtain falls. I had killed my first 
woodcock ! 

Candour compels an ingenuous confession ere I conclude. Soon 
after, I had to leave South Wales for the pages of Virgil and 
Eschylus ; then followed a reading man’s life at College, and vaca- 
tions spent away from shooting ; then the active business of life suc- 
ceeded, and the changed ideas and pursuits of a parson, marriage, 
children, &c. That was my first woodcock and—it was my last! 


PELAGIUS. 





SOMEBODY’S CHILD. 


N the 26th of May, in the year 1828, a citizen of the 
ancient town of Nuremberg, standing at his own door 
drinking in the pure evening air through a long tobacco 
pipe, beheld advancing towards him a youth of singular 

aspect. The object of the citizen’s regard was attired in pantaloons 
of grey cloth, a waistcoat of a spotted red material much the worse 
for wear, and a jacket which had plainly seen service as the upper 
portion of a frock coat. Round the youth’s neck was a black silk 
neckcloth, his head was roofed by a coarse felt hat, and the toes of 
his stockingless feet peeped forth from a pair of heavy boots, which, 
like each of the other articles of his motley attire, had never been 
designed for the use of the present wearer. More singular than his 
medley of clothing were his motions, which, though not those of a 
drunken man, resembled them, insomuch that though the youth’s 
spirit was evidently willing to gain the other end of the street, his 
flesh truly was weak, and as to the legs altogether ungovernable. 
The citizen noticed with amazement that they gave way alternately 
as the weight of the youth’s body rested upon them in turns in his 
painful endeavour to progress, and that they showed a disposition to 
disperse in any direction save that in which the owner desired to 
proceed. The youth’s progress being under these circumstances 
necessarily slow, the citizen advanced, and giving him greeting, 
inquired if he might in any way aid him. The youth answered in 
ill-pronounced German, “I would be a rider as my father was,” and 
held out a letter which he carried in his hand, and which was ad- 
dressed “To his Honour the Captain of the 4th Esgatarm of the 
Shwolishaz Regiment, Nuremberg.” The good citizen offered to 
guide him to the captain’s quarters, and would have beguiled the 
way with conversation. But to all his observations the strange 
youth answered only, “I would be a rider as my father was.;” and 
his interlocutor, presently arriving at the conclusion that the youth 
with the weak legs must be a foreigner, desisted from further 
attempts at conversation. Arrived at the captain’s house, the youth 
presented the letter to the servant, and piteously pointing to his 
swollen feef moaned his moan, “I would be a rider as my father 
was.” The servant failing, as the citizen had failed, to get any 
further speech from him, admitted him to the kitchen pending his 
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master’s return, and being touched by his sorrowful condition placed 
meat and beer before him. The youth eagerly seized a piece of the 
meat and thrust it into his mouth; but scarcely had it touched his 
lips than he shook from head to foot, the muscles of his face became 
horribly convulsed, and he spat out the morsel with every token of 
disgust. Similar symptoms following upon his tasting the beer, the 
captain’s servant, net feeling altogether at home in the company of 
so singular a youth, cautiously conducted him to the stable, where he 
lay down upon the straw and instantly fell asleep. 

On the captain’s return the ietter was handed to him, with an 
account of the bearer’s conduct, which lost nothing of its singularity 
in the reporting. The missive, on being opened, was found to be 
dated with some indefiniteness, “From a place near the Bavarian 
frontier which shall be nameless, 1328.” The letter proceeded to 
set forth that the bearer was left in the house of the writer on the 
7th of October, 1812, and that he had never been able to discover 
who the waif’s mother was. The writer added that he himself was a 
poor day labourer, having ten children and very little wherewith to 
maintain them ;‘that he had never permitted the lad to take a step 
out of his house, and that he was thus in total ignorance of its 
locality, and so “ good Mr. Captain need not try to find it out.” The 
letter concluded by commending the bearer to the captain’s care, 
but adding that if he did not desire to keep the boy he might “ kill 
him or hang him up in the chimney.” This mysterious epistle was 
written in German characters, but enclosed was a note written in 
Latin, enjoining the captain to send the boy when he was seven- 
teen years of age to Nuremberg to the 6th Regiment of Light Horse, 
“for there his father also was.” Here was a delicate and a dangerous 
position for a captain of Light Horse, and a married man withal, to 
be placed in! But the captain of the 4th Esgatarm was a man of 
action, and straightway proceeded to the stable, determined to get at 
the bottom of what:was most probably the weak invention of some 
female enemy. In this intention he was, however, hopelessly baffled. 
Whenever he paused for a reply to his volley of questions his guest 
answered only, “I would be a rider as my father was,” words of 
whose meaning he seemed to have no more intelligent conception 
than had Poe’s raven of the “ Evermore” it was wont to croak from 
its position on the pallid bust of Pallas just above the poet’s chamber 
door. Unwilling to be saddled with the charge of so uncanny a 
guest, and not caring to adopt either of the mild methods of dis- 
posing of him suggested by the letter of introduction, the captain 
handed the stranger over to the police, two of whom led him away, 
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informing him on the road that it was of no use his trying to “come 
the old soldier” over them, and that the sooner he told who he was 
and whence he came the better it would be for him. On his arrival 
at the police station the officials gravely proceeded to put to him 
the several questions enjoined by law, to each of which he wearily 
wailed “I would be a rider as my father was.” 

Like the citizen, the captain’s servant, and the captain himself, 
the guardians of the peace of Nuremberg were utterly at a loss to 
make anything of the singular apparition which had dropped down 
or sprung up upon their streets, and they were not in any wise 
assisted by the magistrates who were summoned to the council. 
The youth showed just such signs of intelligence as might be 
expected from a baby recently relieved of the incumbrance of long 
clothes and not quite comfortable in its mind by reason of the 
change. He stared with lack-lustre eyes at the furniture of the 
room, visibly brightening up when he beheld the gold lace on the 
uniforms of the officers present, and showing a strong desire to 
handle it. After spending several hours in attempts to elicit some- 
thing from him, the burgomaster in a happy moment placed pen, 
ink, and paper before him, and bade him write a detailed account of 
himself. With a childish laugh, as if he recognised an old play- 
thing, the stranger seized the pen, and in a legible hand wrote the 
words “Kasper Hauser,” and with a repetition of this name he 
gleefully covered the sheet. But it speedily became apparent that 
as his power of speech was limited to the phrase touching his father 
the rider, so was his ability to write exhausted in the production of 
the name “Kasper Hauser.” This was, however, a point gained, 
and Kasper was remanded on suspicion of being a rogue and a 
vagabond, and accommodated with a cell accordingly. Being offered 
by his gaoler the prison ration of bread and water he devoured it 
greedily, and then, lying back on his straw, fell into a peaceful sleep. 

On the following morning he was again brought up for examina- 
tion, but with no fresh result ; and as the days went by the convic- 
tion of his genuineness forced itself on the minds of those who had 
him in charge, and instead of being regarded as an object of 
suspicion, who ought at least to be made to “ move on,” this strange 
being, whose cheeks were covered with the down of approaching 
manhood while his mental powers were, without natural defect, 
as undeveloped as those of a two-year-old baby, became an object 
of the deepest interest and the most affectionate regard. Little by 
little the broad outline of the story of his life leaked out, and the 
whole German nation read with growing excitement that somewhere 
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in their midst, and for reasons which could only be conjectured, 
this lad, now in his sixteenth year, had since his birth been 
immured in a room less than six feet square ; that till a few days 
before he entered Nuremberg he had never beheld the light of 
Heaven, the face of Nature, or the likeness of man; that he had 
never stood upon his feet, never heard the human voice, never eaten 
anything but bread, and never drunk anything but water. Here was 
a feast for a philosophical and imaginative nation—a people who 
could evolve camels from their inner consciousness, and who were 
ever on the look out for some fresh glimpse of that Wonderland with 
whose dark glades and sunlit hills they had been familiar ever since 
the hour of strangely mingled pain and pleasure when they had . 
smoked their first pipe. The citizens of Nuremberg flocked in 
crowds to visit Kasper, and as his story spread travellers from a 
distance, among whom were distinguished scholars, nobles, and even 
princes of the blood, made journeys to his little court until his /xées 
became so crowded that they grew out of all proportion to the 
accommodation that Nuremberg could provide, and the order went 
forth for their discontinuance. The burgomaster issued a formal 
notice in which the world was given to understand that Kasper 
Hauser had been adopted by the city of Nuremberg, and in its name 
committed to the charge of an instructor, and thenceforward poor 
Kasper, with his ludicrously disobedient limbs, his wondering, 
wandering eyes, his baby prattle, and his adolescent form ceased to 
be on public view. 

Of the learned men in whose minds this new and startling phe- 
nomenon created a deep interest was Anselm von Feuerbach, a 
distinguished judge in Bavaria, who devoted much time to the study 
of Kasper’s bodily and mental condition, and embodied the result of 
his observations in a book, one of many which were published having 
“the child of Nuremberg” as a theme. Here we find a full descrip- 
tion of Kasper and minute details of his daily life, which, as forming 
an altogether new chapter in the study of man, possess an interest 
apart from the mere vulgar one attached to the mystery of the lad’s 
origin. Kasper was, when the learned judge first visited him, 
sixteen or seventeen years of age and four feet nine inches in height. 
He was strongly and symmetrically made, but so ignorant was he of 
the use of his limbs that his hands were rather in his way than 
otherwise, and he had acquired a nervous habit of stretching out 
three fingers on either hand by way of feelers, his forefinger and 
thumb being meanwhile joined at the tips im the form of a circle. 
His method of walking was precisely that of an infant, and he 
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tottered across the room from chair to chair with both arms held out 
to balance himself. Woe to him if a bit of stick or a book lay in his 
path. It was sure to bring him flat on his face, where he would lie 
content to sprawl till some one lifted him up and gave him another 
start. To all descriptions of food and drink save bread and water 
he showed the same signs of decided aversion which had terrified the 
captain’s servant. The presence of any article of food except the 
two mentioned he could instantly detect by the smell, and a drop of 
wine, coffee, beer, or milk mixed with his water, or a morsel of meat, 
butter, or cheese placed in his mouth, caused him to become violently 
ill. His perfect innocence cast out fear from his mind, and he would 
stand looking on with childish delight while a naked sabre was 
flashed within a foot of his nose, and once when a pistol was fired at 
him he objected to the experiment only on the score of the noise it 
created. His sense of smelling was peculiarly keen, but for some 
time his senses of sight and hearing appeared to be in a state of 
torpor—not that he was either blind or deaf, for his eyes were so 
strong that he could see as well in the dark as in the light, and his 
hearing lacked nothing in the power of distinguishing sounds to 
which his attention was specially directed. But it was a natural 
consequence of the undeveloped condition of his being that he 
should behold things without seeing them and hear without noticing, 
and hence he stared vacantly at the objects of daily life and heard its , 
sounds without receiving any impression therefrom. One exception 
must be made in favour of glittering objects, which from the first he 
eagerly seize) and played with, and the ringing of bells, which threw 
him into a state of ecstacy. His ideas of things animate and in- 
animate, natural and artistic, were extremely broad. He could 
distinguish a man or a woman from the lower order of animals, but 
the sole difference which his mind could discover between the sexes 
was that one dressed in more flowing and brighter coloured robes, and 
was therefore the more lovable. Animals he also arbitrarily divided 
into two classes, white and black. A white pigeon or a white horse 
were the same to him—things pleasant to behold and desirable ; 
but anything that was black he abhorred, and a black hen which he 
once chanced upon nearly killed him with fright. Of a Creator, or 
death, or a life to come, it is needless to say he had no conception 
or any capability of understanding. Shortly after his domestication 
in Nuremberg divers devout and well-meaning clergymen sat down 
before him, and at sundry times strove to accomplish the salvation of 
his soul. But though he would listen for a time with the most 
encouraging attention, he would presently make a dart at the good 
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man’s eye-glass, or curiously.fondle his whiskers, or stoop down to 
feel the polish on his boots, or by other and similar exhibitions of 
babyness satisfactorily demonstrate that he had not the slightest 
idea of what the sermon was about. Indeed, all through his life 
Kasper entertained a strong aversion to parsons, their presence 
uperating upon him in somewhat the same way that meat did. His 
impression of the ceremony of public worship he once summed up in 
the following pithy manner :—“ First the people bellow, and when 
they have done the parson begins to bellow.” 

The struggle of this peculiarly situated human mind to grapple 
with the ideas that had suddenly burst upon it were deeply interest- 
ing to the psychological world, and Kasper’s education was directed 
with as anxious a care as if the poor foundling had been the Prince 
Imperial or the prospective Czar of all the Russias. Possessing a 
memory which, counting its age by years, was in its prime, and upon 
which no ideas had yet been written, and with a disposition singu- 
larly. docile and earnest, Kasper made wonderful progress in his 
studies. In a manner which shall presently be noted he had made 
a start in the art of writing, and in this he soon perfected himself, 
while he daily added to his vocabulary of speech. His notions of 
things were, however, essentially childish, and when he passed 
beyond the stage of impassive indifference to all around him he con- 
stantly indulged in fancies the most grotesque. He endowed images 
and trees with life, and if a sheet of paper were blown off the table 
he regarded the act as of its own volition, and would “ wonder why 
it went.” It was a matter of deep surprise to him that the horses 
and unicorns which he saw carved in stone upon the buildings of the 
city did not run away, and he was for ever guessing what the trees 
were saying when the wind rustled through them and moved their 
big arms and fingers. Himself scrupulously clean, he beheld with 
indignation a dirt-encrusted statue which stood in his tutor’s garden, 
often asking “why the man did not wash himself.” He also pro- 
pounded a similar inquiry for the consideration of an old grey cat, 
which he viewed as wilfully neglecting the ordinary means at its 
command of becoming white. 

At this time his eyes, recovering from the state of inflammation 
into which they had been thrown by the sudden translation from 
darkness to light, were keen beyond comparison, and, as I have 
mentioned, were equally serviceable by night es day. His sense of 
hearing, too, was peculiarly acute, and he could distinguish at a 
great distance the sound of a man walking barefoot. His touch was 
equally sensitive, and he was affected in a powerful manner by 
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metallic and magnetic influences. Of all the senses smelling was with 
him so highly developed as to be a source of daily torture. Things 
which to ordinary mortals are entirely destitute of odour, he could 
scent from afar, and flowers or other substances which possess a dis- 
tinguishable perfume affected him so powerfully that it was necessary 
to exercise constant care to keep him without their range. 

To this state of morbid sensibility there succeeded one in which 
his exceptional powers of memory, and, in a less degree, those of 
sight, hearing, smelling, taste, and touch, faded, and his ability to 
learn the lessons prepared for him steadily decreased. This was 
doubtless a natural result of the forcing system which was adopted 
by his tutors ; but it was also coexistent with the change which had 
been gradually effected in his diet. Education in this direction had 
been a work of great difficulty, but by degrees Kasper became accus- 
tomed to eat meat and drink milk, and he throve so well under his 
new diet that he was soon able to walk the streets of Nuremberg 
without exciting doubts of his sobriety. Of horses and of riding he 
was passionately fond. He was from his first mount as safe in the 
saddle as a child in its cradle, and thenceforward daily rode out on 
horseback, undertaking without fatigue journeys which would have 
worn out a foxhunter. 

In 1829, the year after Kasper’s birth into the world—and it is 
necessary to bear in mind that it is of his first year I have hitherto 
discoursed—the public demanded that something more than had yet 
been accomplished should be done towards clearing up the mystery of 
his life. Accordingly a court of inquiry was appointed by the 
Government, and several days were consumed in hearing depositions 
of facts connected with the foundling. Of the scanty evidence 
adduced the most interesting is a brief memoir written by himself in 
February, 1829, less than twelve months after his appearance in 
Nuremberg, a production which displays the wonderful educational 
progress made by him in so short atime. His reminiscences are 
wholly confined to his existence in what he calls “a hole,” which, 
from his comparisons with other localities, appears to have been a 
chamber about six or seven feet long and five feet high. His dress, 
he tells us, consisted of a shirt and trousers, with a rug to cover his 
legs, and he sat upon straw with his back against the wall, never 
lying full length even when he slept. When he awoke from sleep he 
sometimes found that he had a clean shirt on, and there was always 
a pitcher of water and a piece of bread on the floor beside him. 
How they came there he never questioned, accepting them as a 
matter of course, and only occasionally wishing that the supply of 
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water were more liberal. When he was very thirsty, and had drunk 
all the water in the pitcher, he was wont to take up the vessel and 
hold it to his mouth, expecting that water would presently flow ; 
“ But it never did,” and then he would put down the pitcher and go 
to sleep again, and when he awoke there was water. He had for 
playthings two wooden horses, a dog, and some pieces of red and 
blue ribbon, and his sole occupation throughout the years he had 
spent in “the hole” was to deck the dog and the horses with the 
ribbon. He had no notion that there was anything anywhere beyond 
the walls that enclosed him, and for a long time did not know that 
there was any being in creation save himself. But once a man 
appeared, and placing a low stool before Kasper laid a piece of paper 
thereon, and taking the prisoner’s hand within his own guided it in 
forming with a pencil the words “‘ Kasper Hauser.” This he repeated 
at intervals, till Kasper could write them himself, a practice in 
which he took great pleasure, for it- varied the monotony of his 
ordinary recreation. 

One day the man came to him, lifted him up, and placing him 
upon his feet endeavoured to teach him to stand upright and use 
his legs. Kasper had never yet stood on his feet, and the experi- 
ment gave him great pain. But the man persevered, and by degrees 
the position grew less distressing. After the lesson had been 
repeated many times the man one day took him up on his back and 
carried him out into a bright light, in which Kasper fainted, and “all 
became night.” They went a long way, he being sometimes dragged 
along, falling over his helpless feet, sometimes carried on the man’s 
back. But the man spoke no word except to say, “I would be a 
rider as my father was,” a shibboleth which thus became imprinted on 
Kasper’s memory. When they got near Nuremberg the man dressed 
him in the clothes described at the commencement of this article, 
and upon entering the gates of the city placed a letter in his hand 
and vanished. 

Nothing could be made of this extraordinary story, and the court 
of inquiry, solemnly convened, was as solemnly dissolved, having 
effected no other result than that of widening and deepening public 
interest in the history of the foundling. This interest received a fresh 
stimulus from an occurrence which took place on the 17th October, 
1829. On that day Kasper was found insensible and covered with 
blood, lying in the corner of a cellar in the house of the learned pro- 
fessor with whom he lived. When restored to consciousness, he 
related how that a man with a black silk handkerchief tied round his 
face had suddenly appeared before him as he sat alone in his room ; 
how the man had struck him a heavy blow on the forehead, felling 
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him to the ground; and how upon partially coming to himself he 
staggered down stairs and into the cellar, where he had fainted. 
After this event Kasper was more carefully tended than ever, and 
the process of intellectual cramming proceeded with such vigour that 
in a couple of years all his peculiar brightness had faded. Writing 
of him in the year 1832, Herr von Feuerbach says, “The extra- 
ordinary, almost preternatural, elevation of his senses has been 
diminished, and has almost sunk to the common level. He is indeed 
still able to see in the dark, so that for him there exists no real night. 
But he is no longer able to read in the dark, nor to recognise the 
most minute objects at a great distance. Of the gigantic powers of 
his memory, and of other astonishing qualities, not a trace remains. 
He no longer retains anything that is remarkable, except his extra- 
ordinary fate, his indescribable goodness, and the exceeding amiable- 
ness of his disposition.” It is astonishing how Kasper wound him- 
self about the hearts of those with whom he came in contact. There 
are people still living in Nuremberg who remember him and regard 
him over a space of nearly forty years with a marvellous tenderness 
and an infinite pity. One such gave me as a precious gift a copy of 
his portrait. It shows a lad of some eighteen years, full-faced, with 
short curly hair lying over a broad high forehead, large eyes, well- 
shaped nose, a sweet mouth, a dimpled chin, and a general expression 
of the presence of a great and constant sorrow uncomplainingly borne. 

In the year 1832 the Earl of Stanhope prevailed upon the magis- 
tracy of Nuremberg to deliver up to his care the adopted child of 
their city, and his lordship temporarily placed him at Anspach, 
purposing shortly to remove him to England. At Anspach the life 
for which poor Kasper had so little cause for thankfulness was closed 
by the assassin’s dagger. On the 17th December, 1833, he went by 
appointment to the castle park, to meet a person who had darkly 
promised to give him a clue to his parentage, and who upon his 
arrival at the trysting place treacherously stabbed him to the heart. 
The deed was done in broad daylight, but the murderer escaped, and 
with him vanished all hope of elucidating the mystery of Kasper 
Hauser’s birth and life. There were fresh inquiries and new con- 
jectures, but from that day to this nothing capable of proof has been 
discovered. ‘God,” wrote the pious Binder, chief burgomaster of 
Nuremberg, in a manifesto issued upon the death of Kasper, “God 
in his justice will compensate him with an eternal spring of the joys 
of infancy denied him here, for the vigour of youth of which he was 
deprived, and for the life destroyed five years after he was born into 
the world. Peace to his ashes.” This was Kasper Hauser’s epitaph. 

Henry W. Lucy. 





THE TOWN PALACE OF THE 
PERCIES. 


’ Gl » HE princely Castle of Alnwick in Northumberland is 
Sue »odoubtedly that one of their many residences which 


» fil2 has the best claim to be called ‘“‘ The Historic Home of 
the Percies,” having been in their possession for more 
than five centuries, even in an age when the Border warfare was at 
its highest, since which time it has shared the fortune and vicis- 
situdes of that powerful family. Sion House, too, at Isleworth, the 
ancient home of the sisters of the Cistercian order, has belonged 
to them ever since the day when Henry VIII. so ruthlessly destroyed 
the greater monasteries, and so has a fair right to share in that 
appellation—that is if three centuries and a half constitute history. 
But the mansion which is known to us all as Northumberland House 
in the Strand, or, to speak more accurately, at Charing Cross, has 
belonged to them for only the comparatively brief space of two 
centuries and a half. Still, even that is a long time for a town resi- 
dence to remain in one line,—if we are to count the present Smithson- 
Percies as one line with the genuine Percies of antiquity. And to 
say the least, Northumberland House is the last survivor of those 
old historic mansions of our nobility which once lined the north 
bank of the “ silvery Thames” between Westminster and Blackfriars, 
without the intervention of any “embankment,” either mean or 
magnificent. 

In speaking of the Percies—a family whose nobility dates as 
remotely as the sovereignty of Normandy, and whose renown, coeval 
with its nobility, has flourished in every age and coexisted with 
every generation since—a writer in a periodical work of great ability 
and influence says :— 

Not more famous in arms than distinguished for its alliances, the house of 
Percy stands pre-eminent for the number and rank of the families which are re- 
presented by the present Duke of Northumberland, whose banner, consequently, 
exhibits an assemblage of nearly nine hundred armorial ensigns, among which are 
those of King Henry VIII., of several younger branches of the Blood Royal, of 
the Sovereign Houses of France, Castile, Leon, and Scotland, and of the Ducal 
Houses of Normandy and Brittany, forming a galaxy of heraldic honours alto- 
gether unparalleled, 

Northumberland House itself, as we have recently learned, is to be 
pulled down almost immediately. The sentence has gone forth ; the 
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deed of purchase was signed at the end of February last between 
the Duke of Northumberland and the Metropolitan Board of Works : 
and in its place in another year or so we shall have a wide and 
open street leading from Pall Mall and Cockspur Street down to 
that noble embankment which will long remain the grandest monu- 
ment of Lord Palmersion’s premiership. 

Our readers, therefore, will be glad just now to learn a little of its 


history. Its walls have not witnessed the birth of an English Sove- 


reign, like those of Norfolk House* in St. James’s Square ; but for 
all that it has its own historical associations. A little over two 
centuries ago Monk, Duke of Albemarle, was a visitor within its 
gates, busily engaged in concerting measures for the restoration of 
monarchy in the person of Charles II. ; and, to come to more recent 
days, Pepys, and John Evelyn, and Horace Walpole were guests at 
the grand old house which, no doubt with the full consent of its 
noble owners, they have immortalised in their “ Diaries” and “ Cor- 
respondence.” We cannot take up a volume of Horace Walpole’s 
amusing and gossiping letters to Sir Horace Mann, to Mr. Mason, or 
to Lady Ossory, without coming across some notice or other of 
the house and its inhabitants, whether of Northampton, Suffolk, 
Somerset, or Northumberland descent—for all of those noble families 
have owned it in their turn ; and as for Horace Walpole, he abounds 
in anecdotes concerning the balls, routs, and other entertainments 
for which the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland in his day “ sent 
out their cards” and “ opened their splendid salons.” 

We leave it for professed antiquaries to give a complete history of 
the house in the times before the Reformation, when its site was occu- 
pied by a “ Hospital dedicated to the Blessed Virgin,” which was a 
cell to a religious house in the kingdom of Navarre. Suffice it to 
say that at the Reformation and the dissolution of monasteries the 
land on which it stood, some eight or ten acres in extent, was granted 
to one Carwardine, probably a courtier, who sold the estate to the 
Earl of Northampton, a younger son of the chivalrous, noble, and 
accomplished Earl of Surrey. A house was built on the site, and it 
came to be called after its owners—Northampton House. The 
edifice was erected during the last few years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
being finished in 1605 by Bernard Jansen and Gerard Christmas, 
the latter of whom was in great estimation on account of some 
ornamental work which he had designed and executed at Alders- 
gate. Like most of the houses to the east and west, it consisted of 
three sides, the wings facing the garden and river. 





* King George III. was born there, the house in 1739 being occupied by 
Frederick Prince of Wales. 
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Lord Northampton, in his will, dated June 14, 1614, makes this 
honourable mention of his eldest nephew :—“ To my most dear and 
entirely beloved nephew, Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, I give my jewel of 
the three stones, one of them being that rubie which His Excellent 
Majesty sent me out of Scotland as his first token, which jewel I 
cannot better repose with any than with him that is so faithful and 
trusty to His Majesty. {And I give hima also a cross of diamonds given 
me by my lady, my mother. And I heartily entreat my said nephew 
to give his countenance and furtherance to my executors in the execu- 
tion of my will.” It may be added that his lordship also bequeathed 
his mansion at Charing Cross to the Earl of Suffolk, upon whose 
widow it was afterwards settled as part of her jointure. Upon the 
Earl coming into possession, the name of Northampton House be- 
came changed for that of Suffolk House. Dr. Nott, in his “ Life of 
the Earl of Surrey,” states that Lord Northampton presented this 
house to Theophilus, Lord Walden, as a new-year’s gift; but this story, 
says Lord Braybrooke, “is of course without foundation; nor did 
it,” adds his lordship, “‘as has been often asserted, form part of the 
marriage portion of Lady Elizabeth Howard, wife of Algernon, Earl 
of Northumberland, who purchased the mansion of the Suffolk family 
after the death of Earl Theophilus for £15,000, and called it by his 
own name.”* The above statement is confirmed by the MS. book 
of accounts of James, Earl of Suffolk, preserved in the Public 
Library at Cambridge, wherein occurs the following entry :— 

September, 1642.—Received for Suffolk House, sold to the Earl of Northum- 
berland, £15,000. The Countess’s portion, paid at the same time, £5,000. 


Thus, it appears, this stately mansion came into the possession of 
the tenth Earl of Northumberland of the old line, at which time it 
came to be called by its present name. The first thing which the 
new owner did was to employ the aid or advice of Inigo Jones, who 
added the river front, thus forming the house into a quadrangle. Up 
to this time the chief rooms had looked out upon the Strand, which 
came to be too noisy as the intercourse between the twin cities of 
London and Westminster grew and increased ; but thenceforth the 
Percies retreated from the north side to the “new front,” as the 
southern side came to be called. 

As this Earl was the person who played so conspicuous a part in 
the politics of the reign of Charles I., and to whom the care of the 
King’s children was entrusted by the Parliament, there can be little 
doubt that in many of its rooms Charles II. and his younger brothers 
and sisters played in childhood, unconscious of their father’s sufferings 





* Lord Braybrooke’s “‘ History of Audley End.” 
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and the national “troubles.” It was while this Earl was owner of 
the house that General Monk, as we have stated, was entertained 
within its walls; and it was the daughter of his son and successor, 
Josceline, eleventh Earl, the last of the old Percies of the North, 
who carried the house in marriage to the “ Proud Duke of Somerset,” 
of whom we read so much in the anecdote histories of the first 
Hanoverian kings and their Court. This son, another Duke of 
Somerset, followed him in the ownership; but both father and son 
found it impossible to exchange the name of “ Northumberland ” for 
“Somerset ” House ;* and it must have been with a feeling of satis- 
faction that, when death forced him to leave it to somebody, he had 
married his daughter and heiress, Lady Elizabeth Seymour, to Sir 
Hugh Smithson, of Stanwick or Stanwix, in Yorkshire, who had 
obtained the King’s permission to assume the name and quarter the 
arms of the Percies, with the reversion of the (revived) Earldom of 
Northumberland. In the long run this Sir Hugh Smithson became 
not only Sir Hugh Percy, but Earl and eventually Duke of 
Northumberland, the higher title being revived in his favour by 
George III. in 1776. This nobleman it was who faced the inner 
quadrangle with stone, and restored the front towards the Strand. 
In 1780 a good portion of this northern front, including the apart- 
ments occupied by Dr. Percy, the learned author of “Relics of 
Ancient Poetry,’ was destroyed bya fire. From that day to this 
the mansion has remained almost wholly in the same state, both 
externally and internally. The front facing the Strand is familiar 
enough to all “country cousins,” to whom almost the first thing that 
is shown on reaching London is the Percy lion which crowns the 
central gateway, as forming the erest of the family. It is also well 
known to the curious by Canaletti’s picture, which has been engraved, 
showing the row of small shops and humble tenements which stood 
opposite to it reaching westwards to “the King’s Mews,” almost the 
spot now occupied by the Nelson column. 

The interior of Northumberland House is furnished in a style of 
magnificence and grandeur which savours wholly of the taste of the last 
century, and can be described only by the word “ oppressive.” It is all 
on a grand scale, as if ithad been put together for giants, and not for 
ordinary mortals. The chairs, tables, and sofas, at all events, are so 
large that it is all but impossible to move them, and the grotesque 
faces of animals, &c., which occur in the sculpture and other orna- 
ments are of a corresponding size and dimension. 

Taking into account its wings and other adjuncts, it is said to 





* Probably for the very sufficient reason that there was already one Somerset 
House in the Strand. 
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comprise between 140 and 150 rooms and chambers, of which the finest 
and most imposing is the State Gallery, or ball room, upwards of 
100 feet in length. In this State Gallery was given the great enter- 
tainment to Royalty a hundred years ago which Horace Walpole 
describes with such minuteness ; and much more recently the same 
splendid apartment was the scene of a dinner and ball given to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales soon after their marriage. 

The late Duke of Northumberland, and also his immediate pre- 
decessors, it is well known, were very averse to the idea of allowing 
their town mansion to be removed, and declined all idea of parting 
with it, even for a handsome “ consideration ;” but the present duke, 
reluctant though he is, and of necessity must be, to abandon a great 
historic house, “commenced by a Howard, continued by a Percy, 
and completed by a Seymour,” and which for two centuries and a 
half has been the residence of his ancestors, has at length consented 
to waive his personal feelings, and to sell it, in order to make way for 
“‘ public improvements.” It does not, however, appear to be at all 
agreed as to whether its removal will be a public improvement 
or a matter of necessity at all. It is argued that, unless we are to 
have all our streets constructed at right angles, like those of old 
Winchilsea, or Hull, and as straight as one of the military roads in 
France, the road which shall continue the line of Cockspur Street 
to the Thames Embankment might pass along the western side of 
Northumberland House and its garden, and so spare for future 
ages a relic of the past of which a topographical writer just a 
hundred years ago declared that it was “ almost the only house 
remaining in London where the ancient magnificence of the English 
nobility is upheld.” 

It is true that its site is somewhat spoiled by being confined within 
high walls, and surrounded by poor and unsightly houses on the south 
and east; but these might easily be removed, not only without loss, 
but with great and immediate advantage: and we think that the 
half million of money which is to come out of the pockets of the 
British householder and taxpayer might be far more usefully and 
profitably employed in erecting wholesome and convenient homes for 
the working classes in the more densely crowded neighbourhoods of 
this great metropolis—- Seven Dials, Clerkenwell, and Whitechapel to 
wit—than in pulling down and demolishing a mansion which is an 
ornament to the West End and one of the most valuable, because 
now rare, examples of a style of domestic architecture that has passed 


away. 
E. WALForD, M.A. 


Vor XL, N.S. 1873. 





BEREHAVEN. 


AST September I visited Castletown, a village at the 
western extremity of Bantry Bay, and distinguished from 
other Castletowns by the addition of Berehaven. Bere- 
haven is the name of the surrounding district. 

The tourist who reaches Killarney by train from the Mallow 
junction generally returns through Cork, having visited on his way 
besides Killarney, Kenmare, Glengariff, and Inchigela. To these I 
would wish him to add Berehaven, which can be easily reached, and 
well repays the trouble of getting there. It lies about fifteen miles 
to the west of Glengariff, the way lying through some splendid 
mountain scenery, and always within sight of the sea. A post-car 
runs from Glengariff to Berehaven daily. 

At Berehaven there is a good hotel close to the sea, being only 
separated from it by a pretty lawn. At the end of the lawn there is 
a boat slip. 

The little bay in front of the hotel is very picturesque, espe- 
cially as you approach Castletown from the east. It is a bay 
within a bay, affording shelter for yachts and coasting-boats. The 
anchorage for great ships lies between this little bay and an island 
two miles to the south. This island rises like a mountain out of the 
sea, and is fully four miles long. The Channel Ficet often puts in 
here. ‘The moorage is considered the finest in the world, being at 
the same time both capacious and safe. Cork harbour is completely 
exposed on one side. Berehaven harbour is protected from every 
wind that blows. The aspect of the country is that of a huge amphi- 
theatre, whose arena is the sea, whose sides are lofty and magnificent 
mountains. South and south-west winds are repelled by Bere island. 
On the west Desart Hill, curving round southwards so as almost to 
meet the western extremity of Bere, excludes danger from that 
quarter. Thence, as the eye travels round towards the north and east, 
lofty mountains succeed each other without a break in their sublime 
chain—the long high ridge of Knockoura terminating in the steep 
black hill of Miskish, the brown sloping sides of Mauline, the broad 
and massive Hungary king of them all. Due east there rises no near 
mountain barrier for the moorage, but the wind from that quarter 
blows from the shore and its violence is broken by the distant hills 
that run eastward from Glengariff. It was in this moorage that the 
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French fleet cast anchor at the close of the last century. Their 
anchors are still at the bottom, according to local tradition. They 
could not draw them up, and so were obliged to cut the cables. 

We generally spent the mornings either in sailing or in climbing 
the hills. In the evenings we fished. The whole aspect of this 
country has left an impression upon me such as I shall not readily 
forget : the grandeur of the mountains ; the boldness and irregularity 
of the coast ; the size and gloomy magnificence of the caves. At the 
western extremity of Bere island is a succession of caves or great 
arches of rock, called Bonaparte’s Bridge. I have rowed about here 
by myself in a small boat, overcome by the charm of the place, 
watching the sea-gulls as they wheeled and shrieked round me over- 
head, and listening to the lazy plash of the water up the rocks, or its 
deep thundering far away in the recesses of the cayerns. 

In fishing we were very successful. It happened to be the season 
for catching pollock fry. For a good many evenings they gave us 
some first-rate sport. We used to tie our own flies ; a bit of goose- 
feather fastened to a hook was sufficient. We sometimes ornamented 
the flies with red woollen thread tied round the upper part, which 
rendered them more conspicuous. The bait is an imitation of a little 
fish called brit, and is about an inch anda half long. Very rude gear 
is, however, often sufficient. I recollect improvising a fly with a strip 
torn from my pocket handkerchief. 

There are three stages in the growth of pollock, during each of 
which he enjoys, at least in Bantry Bay, a different name : killocks, 
crohogues, and pollock. Pollock spawn in the early summer, and 
their fry may be taken through August and September. During these 
months they are called killocks. They are then about the size ofthe 
average brown trout—that is, about seven or eight inches long. 
Apparently they are devoured by their more mature brethren, for 
wherever these are caught killocks seldom make their appearance. 
Some evenings they are ravenous ; at other times you will catch few * 
ornone. In the former event, however, they make very good sport. 
We fished with rods, the flies being trailed along the surface of the 
water as the boat was rowed slowly along. Sometimes in a good spot 
we used to stop the boat, and cast right and left, as if fishing for 
trout. When we passed through “a school” the splashing and 
leaping of the killocks was like a heavy shower of hail. At these 
times we used to take in three or four at atime. In the evenings 
they will take, but not during the day. The hour before sunset is 
the best time. I hear they will take at sunrise, too, sharing in the 


common hunger of fish at that season. 
y2 
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I do not know a more delicious fish for breakfast than these killocks. 
They must be sprinkled with a little salt at night, and fried brown in 
flour next morning. Otherwise they are insipid ; but done in this 
way they are better than trout. 

Out of what we caught we used to keep enough for breakfast, and 
give the rest to the boys who rowed us. In October killocks cease 
to take altogether, and after that are not caught till the ensuing 
summer, when they reappear, very little larger than they were in 
October. They are now called crohogues, and are about the 
size of[the white trout. They still go in “ schools,” but are much 
more adventurous than when they were only killocks. They now 
leave” the “‘goleens” and shallow inlets and creeks of the sea, and 
haunt deep and rocky places. Bonaparte’s Bridge, which I have 
described already, we found avery good spot for our flies. The fish 
were still taken with the imitation of brit. At this place we had some 
glorious evenings, as we rowed slowly between the vast dark cliffs, 
where every sound had its echo. The splashing and leaping of the 
crohogues was sometimes tremendous, the water behind the boat 
being churned into foam, and the noise of their leaping being 
beyond description. 

At the commencement we used to make casting lines of gut for 
our flies, but finding that these generally gave way before the weight 
of the crohogues, and also finding that these fish are not very 
fastidious about the implements of their destruction, we tied the 
dropper of each fly to the line itself, and found it sufficient. I was 
once bringing in two crohogues when the gut snapped as they were 
quite close to the gunwale. I watched the poor fellows going down 
together, each pulling different ways, till they were out of sight. 
Crohogues are not so good for eating as killocks, 

In the next year this fish reaches his last stage. He is now the 
familiar pollock, and gets no new name after that. The fact that 
this is an English name, while crohogue and killock are Milesian, 
shows that for the latter there was little demand in the fish-market. 
The English name would naturally be applied universally to an 
article which is required in the great towns. Killocks are only 
caught with rod and line. The schools are not large enough to 
repay the labour and expense of a “sein,” or any kind of net fish- 
ing. Besides, unless cooked exactly in the way that I have 
described, they are very tasteless. Should any of my readers be 
tempted to Bantry Bay, or any other place where these are caught, 
and enjoy a dish of fried killock’ for breakfast, I think he will be 
anxious to pay another visit to the same spot. 
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Pollock are not often caught with the fly. An eel is the correct 
morsel. The eel is killed first, and fastened neatly on the hook— 
the barb of the hook protruding. I have never seen artificial eels. 
They could be easily made, and would save pollock fishers a good 
deal of trouble and disagreeable work, for every fisherman likes to 
arrange his own tackle. We had “a gossoon” in pay whom we used 
to send forth armed with a fork to stab eels for us. He used to find 
them in the stream and on the strand at low water. They lie in little 
pools under stones when the tide goes out. 

The pollock is not quite so averse to brit or so skilled in the arts 
of his enemies as to entirely overlook the charms of goose feather. 
When he rises to the fly he springs altogether out of the water, and 
then plunges down to the bottom. Pollock are not often in a taking 
mood. They seldom go in “schools.” However, when we had the 
luck to catch one, he gave very good sport, but not so much as one 
would expect from his size. A small white trout gives better play 
than even a large pollock. For pollock we had to row faster than 
for their brethren, and sometimes to put lead on our lines in order 
to keep the eel deep. Some evenings they would rise to the surface, 
on other occasions they would not. 

In the daytime we used to fish for gurnet and mackerel. The 
advantage of this was that we could sail and fish at the same time. 
These fish we used to catch in the open sea, no matter at what 
rate the boat was moving. Our “flies” were strips of their own white 
skins. 

I do not think there is a more beautiful fish as he comes out of the 
water than the mackerel. His colours are then so vivid. I have 
often heard that he is the swiftest fish that swims, and I can well 
believe it, his flesh is so firm and his bounds as he comes into the 
boat so vigorous. At the same time his fins are comparatively 
small. 

‘The Berehaveners are a handsome race, courageous and athletic. 
There was some communication between that country and Spain in 
the days when the O’Sullivans took up arms against Queen Elizabeth. 
Many Spaniards are said to have settled there at that time. One often 
sees faces that make the tradition probable. 

Without meaning any disrespect to Killarney and sylvan scenery 
generally, I am much surprised that Berehaven is so little frequented 
by the tourist, notwithstanding its sublime mountains and the incom- 
parable advantage of the sea. Even in the way of sylvan scenery, 
Berehaven is not without its charms. Water-fall river, which takes 
its rise on the sides of Mauline, tumbles and plashes for the last 
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mile of its short career through nollies, hazels, and mountain-ashes, 
over large stones and rocks clad with moss. It is as picturesque a 
stream as I ever walked beside, and one as deserving of a merry 
picnic. 

There is one splendid residence in the neighbourhood—Dunboy 
Castle, recently built by Mr. Puxley. Probably there is not in the 
world a finer view than that commanded by this house. 

We stayed at Berehaven till the fine weather was beginning to break, 
and left with reluctance. 

ARTHUR CLIVE. 





MAKING THE WORST OF IT. ° 
BY JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
NUMBER NINETY-SEVEN. 


RATER! Oh for water! Oh for a river of ice- 
cold water—to plunge into it, and to drink of it for 
ever and ever! 

“ Water, ice-cold water! Ah! joy, there is the 
blessing for which I pray. Beautiful fountain! What a huge pillar 
of water! It shoots up to the blue sky, and the noise of the falling 
spray is loud, is like the rumbling of thunder, but such sweet music ! 
Oh, how I burn, how I thirst! Let me go to the fountain. Let the 
water fall upon me. Mercy! Oh for the water! Loose me! I 
will go! I burn! The water; for mercy’s sake, loose me! 

“‘ The cruel gaolers loose their hold. Oh for that beautiful fountain ! 
It is so near me! Ata bound I shall be in the midst of the ice-cold 
falling water. They have loosed me. They are not looking. Ah, 
fountain ! 

“Fountain ! Where is it? Help, help, help! It is not water, it is 
not water! I amina flaming furnace! Oh,saveme! Save me! I 
burn! Drink! Oh cruel gaolers, give me drink! Mercy! O give 
me water ! 

“Mother, where have you been? Don’t be angry ; I will do my 
lessons. Only give me some water. Oh I am so thirsty. I am on 
fire, mother. There it is, mother, dear. Not the glass, but the pitcher. 
Hold it to my mouth, and oh! do not take it away. Oh, mother, 
mother, mother, it is not water, but fire ! 

“Frank! darling Frank. I knew you would not be long. Oh, 
Frank, give me drink. Water, darling! 

“They are burning him. Look! look! look! it is Lord Shamvock 
who holds my Frank in the fire. Loose me; I must go tohim! I 
will go to him! You shall nothold me. Mercy! Mercy! Oh give 
me water !” 

So passed the last minutes of delirium. The screams of Number 
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ninety-seven terrified the other patients. Exhausted, she ceased to 
Struggle against the bands that bound her to the bed. At length she 
slept a long deep sleep. When the house surgeon passed through the 
ward he listened to her breathing, and noticed that the burning skin 
was no longer dry. 

“‘ Ninety-seven will do now, nurse. Give her stimulants when she 
wakes.” 

The fever was conquered. The attack was severe, but not lasting, 
and the recovery of Rose was rapid. When she could converse she 
asked how long she had been in the hospital. Only a week, but in 
that week no doubt Frank had written to her and, perhaps, was 
offended and alarmed at hersilence. If he could see her lying there! 
Poor Frank! It was well he was spared that misery. 

To inquiries about herself Rose turned a deaf ear. 

“You were represented by your landlady as Mrs. Simpson. Have 
you a husband? Have you any friends to whom we can write and 
who will take care of you when you are able to leave us ?” 

“T cannot tell you anything about myself,” said Rose. If she did 
Frank would never forgive her. 

The lady visitor pleaded gently and earnestly with her. 

“You have done wrong, my dear, but do not add sin.to sin and 
cruelty to cruelty. Tell me about your friends. I am sure they will 
be more ready to receive you than you are to seek them.” 

Rose shook her head, and repeated that she could not tell anything 
about herself. 

The lady visitor was pained, but would not abandon the girl with- 
out an effort to save her from, as she thought, a career of shame and 
misery. She took Rose by the hand as if she had been a loving 
sister or yearning mother. : 

“* My dear, I will not ask you to tell me about yourself. But I ask 
you when you leave here to come to my home. Iam sure that I shall 
nurse you well, and make you happy.” 

Rose was touched to the heart. “Shall I make her my friend ?” she. 
thought. “ Yes,” whispered her good angel. But Frank! He would 
never forgive her. With broken voice she thanked the lady, and 
rejected her loving offer. 

Sometimes we entertain angels unawares. How often when the 
angels would comfort us and minister unto us do we unawares 
repulse them ! 

“T can only pray for you, and that I will do. I will pray that you 
may not return to the road that leads to destruction. I will pray that 
he who tempts you to sin may have no more influence over you. My 
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poor fallen sister, why will you not return to the path of virtue, peace, 
and happiness ?” 

Rose perceived the mistake as to her character and position. 

“Do not think that of me. I am not a bad woman.” 

The chaplain was not more successful. Conscious of her integrity, 
Rose was angered at the misconception as to her motive for secresy. 
Before the first week of convalescence was past she had been able to 
sit in the grounds. Her anxiety to see Frank might have retarded 
her recovery if it had been less intense, but being so powerful and 
absorbing it gave her strength to control the disposition to fret and 
worry ; and the body, aided by the mind, regained its normal vigour 
with a quickness not expected by the doctors. 

“When can I go away?” 

“In a week or ten days,” replied the house surgeon. 

“T am sure, sir, I am strong cnough to go out to-day.” 

“If you had any friends who would take charge of you I should 
not object to your going out.” 

““T want to go to my friends.” 

“That won't do.. We must know who are your friends, or you 
will have to remain here until you are well and able to look after 
yourself. We do not want to keep any one here longer than it is 
necessary, and for the sake of the charity you should let us communi- 
cate with your friends.” 

The house surgeon failed to elicit the desired information, as the 
lady visitor and the chaplain had failed. 

Another week or ten days! Impossible. Rose went into the 
garden. She sat for a few minutes and then walked about. Wait 
for another week or ten days! Why, she could walk, and she would 
not keep her poor Frank in suspense. How could she escape ? 

In the afternoon she asked the nurse if she might look in her box, 
and received permission. She happened to be alone in the box room. 
She took out a dress, a shawl, a hat, and a brooch. These things she- 
managed to conceal in her bedding. Her purse she could not find. 

“We searched your box for your address, and your purse was- 
taken away. It will be restored to you when you leave,” said the- 
nurse. 

Next morning at the hour the visitors were admitted Rose went 
into the garden. She entered a summer house, and there put on the 
dress, the shawl, and the hat she had taken from her box. The 
dinrer bell rang. Several visitors left, and she passed out with a 
group unobserved. 

Fearing to be missed and followed, she walked on quickly, but the 
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« exercise and the noise of the streets made her feel faint. She hailed 
a passing cab, and told the driver to take her to Holloway, the abode 
of Mrs. Gibbs. 

The motion of the cab was trying, but Rose bore it bravely, and 
overcame the nervous weakness. Had Frank been seeking her? 
No; for then he would have gone to King’s Cross and ascertained 
her fate. Had he written to her, and was he wondering why his letter 
was unanswered? Or had he arrived that morning? Whilst he was 
asking Mrs. Gibbs about her, would she arrive? Rose was revelling 
in this day dream when the cab stopped at the house, 

“ Shall I knock, mum ?” 

“Yes,” said Rose, rather disappointed that her husband had not 
rushed out to embrace her. 

The cabman knocked and rang and knocked again. 

“This here is a hempty crib, and the party which is taking care 
of it is out.” 

A neighbour, Mrs. Gibbs's gossip, came to the door of the cab. 

“If you want to see the house, the key is left next door, which is 
mine.” 

“ T want Mrs. Gibbs.” 

“So does a goodish many, and if your head don’t ache till you find 
her, it will be a jolly long while afore you get that ache.” 

“ Has she left here ?” asked Rose, faintly. 

“A regular flit. Things moved anyhow, and key put under the 
scraper, where it was found by the milkman. There wasn’t five 
shillings’ worth in the place. They had a poor thing in as a lodger 
who lost ever so much money, and I said then, as I say now, that 
there Mrs. Gibbs took it.” 

*« And no one knows where they have gone to ?” 

“ No, mum, and, in my humble opinion, never will.” 

* Do you know if any one has been asking for Mrs. Simpson? Or 
has there been a letter?” 

“ Of course I see it now, but I should never have knowed you if you 
had not spoke ; but, to be sure, I never saw you to speak to you. 
My dear soul, why didn’t you have in the police and give them into 
custody? You'd have got your money, I warrant.” 

“ T’ve been ill. Give me a glass of water.” 

“Step inside.” 

“No, thank you. I must make some inquiries. ‘Tell me, have I 
been’ asked for?” 

“No; and if you had I must have known of it, for everybody 
comes to me about the Gibbs lot, which is natural, seeing that I am 
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next door with the key. But, lor, why don’t you take my parlours 
for a week or two? We shan’t fall out about the rent, and if any 
letters or what not comes, you are on the spot.” 

The proposal was like a gleam of sunshine to poor Rose. 

“You must not mind me being very poor till he, my husband, 
comes home. But I will pay you and thank you.” 

“ Twelve-and-six a week is all I ask, and if you couldn’t pay me, 
two or three twelve-and-sixpences would not break me. Come in, 
my dear.” 

“Not now. Iwill be back presently. If he should come, tell 
him I will not be more than an hour.” 

After drinking a glass of beer—for the lady of the key would not 
give water, which she declared was no good to anybody—Rose 
departed, telling the cabman to drive to King’s Cross. 

As soon as the corner was turned, Rose pulled the check string, 
which of course did not affect the driver. She let down one of the 
front windows and asked the cabman if he would be kind enough to 
stop at the pawnbroker’s on the right hand side. 

“My husband is away, and I am obliged to get a little money,” 
stammered Rose. 

“ Bless your life, for one that aint pawned there’s about a thousand 
that’s done it more than once. And what’s the harm of putting away 
what’s your own when one is stumped? The worst of them blokes 
is that it aint a patch upon the value that they gives, and what gets 
into their maw don’t always come out again.” 

When the cabman helped Rose out of the cab he advised her to 
ask for half the value unless it was goid or silver, and then to ask 
about two-thirds. 

“If you ask less, it’s less you get. If you asks more, it is throwed 
at you, and what you get is next to nothing.” 

The brooch was praised by the pawnbroker, but he said it was 
more workmanship than gold, and he would not lend more than two 
pounds. Rose was too weary to bargain, and took the two pounds. 
She looked so weak and worn that the cabman advised her to take 
some refreshment. 

“Let me get you three of brandy cold. I don’t go in for drink, 
though there is plenty of it in our line, but a drop of spirits is a better 
pick-you-up than physic when you are down.” 

Rose did not refuse, and then drove to her King’s Cross lodging. 
The cabman knocked, and the landlady came to the cab. 

“What! Bless my eyes,am I awake? Oh, my poor girl, what 
are you about?” 
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“‘ Has there been an inquiry for me?” 

“Inquiry! I should think so. Why, he can hardly be out of the 
street.” 

Rose thought that the woman spoke of Frank. Her heart thumped 
and her pale face flushed. 

‘Will my busband call again? Where has he gone ?” 

“Your husband! Poor dear soul. That wicked deceiving brute 
will not look after you. It was the hospital man, my dear, for they 
are crazed at your going off. You must go back, my dear, and then 
you can leave when you are well.” 

Rose was choking with disappointment. 

“I won’t ask you in, my dear, for that would not be fair with a 
house ever so full of children and lodgers. But wait a minute. I 
will pop on my bonnet and shawl and take you back. They won't 
scold you if I ask them not.” 

When the landlady had gone in, Rose asked the cabman to drive 
her back to Holloway as fast as he could, and not to stop for any- 
body. 

“Right you are, my dear. It shan’t be the fault of my whip if 
they runs you down.” 

When Rose got to her new lodging she was ill and exhausted, but 
a few hours’ rest revived her. 

“TI must not get ill again. I am sure it will not be many hours 
before my Frank is here. I hope he will not be angry about the 
money, and I could not help being taken to the hospital.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ROSE IS TEMPTED. 


Hours and days passed away, and Frank did not come. Rose was 
alarmed. Could he leave her for so long without writing to her? 
Impossible. Perhaps he was ill, even as she had been ill. It might be 
that he was stricken with fever, and only strangers to watch over him. 
Or perhaps he was . But Rose shrank from the horrible thought. 
No, he was alive, but too sick to write to her or even to tell some 
one to do so. 

The postman set aside the suggestion that Frank was ill. When 
first spoken to he could not recollect whether he had left any letters 
for Mrs. Simpson, but two days afterwards he asked to see Rose. 

“T thought, mum, I had left letters for you at the next door, and 
now I am sure of it. One of them was registered, and the receipt for 
it was signed in the name of Simpson. That, you see, I do know, 
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letting alone my memory, and likewise I am sure that there was other 
letters, but of course of that there is no proof but memory, which 
' does not go for much when you are delivering thousands. If so be 
there has been any robbery, you give notice to our people, and the 
party would be found if he buried himself in a coal mine.” 

This was perplexing news for Rose. There was comfort in the 
knowledge that Frank was well. It was a.comfort to be thus assured 
of his loving care. No doubt the registered letter contained money, 
though he had left her with an ample provision. The other letters 
were to urge her to write to him. What could he think of her 
silence ? He could not doubt that she had received his letters, because 
one of them was registered. What did he think? Why did he not 
write again? Why did he not seek her? 

Could he suppose that she did not care for him, and had he in his 
anger left her for ever ? 

Two days more passed without news, and Rose could endure the 
waiting in vain no longer. 

“T must do something or I shall be ill again. He does not know 
what 1 have suffered, and he thinks I am cruel and unkind. He will 
not seek me ; I must seek him.” 

Rose still clung to the idea that Frank had left her to see his uncle, 
the rich relation, at whose death she was to be an acknowledged 
wife. All that she knew about the uncle was that he lived at Mal- 
vern, and she resolved to go to Malvern and find Frank. 

It was easier to resolve than to execute the project. Malvern was 
a long journey, and Rose had neither money nor clothes. Well, she 
would appear before Frank in such garments as she had, because a 
few words would explain her suffering and necessity. But how could 
she procure the money for the journey? She feared to claim her 
money at the hospital lest she should be detained and punished for 
her escape. She had no property to pawn. She had no friend to 
whom she could apply for a loan. Her landlady was already sus- 
picious and pressing. 

“Where is her luggage?” asked that person of her husband. 
“Left for rent at some place where they would keep her no longer. 
Where is the party she calls her husband? He has given what he 
means to give and will not turn up. She can’t pay, and she can’t 
stop in my rooms.” The landlady was not too delicate to let Rose 
know her mistrust, and therefore no aid was to be expected from her. 
So in the great city teeming with wealth Rose was worried, and 
wretched and despairing for the lack of a sovereign. ‘Water, 
water everywhere, and not a drop to drink.” To be in the midst of 
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plenty and yet want, to stand by rivers of drinkable water and not to 
be allowed to quench the raging, killing thirst, is torture to mind as 
well as body. Rose bitterly felt her poverty. It was so strangé and 
so cruel that the little she wanted should be denied to her. She did 
not want alms, but a loan. But no one, thought Rose, would lend 
her a sovereign to save her life. Rose was wrong. If her need had 
been known ten thousand’ benevolent hands would have proffered 
her the help she needed. 

Rose went to Paddington to inquire about the fare and the time 
for starting. Seek her husband she would, and in some way she 
would find the money. The cheapest fare was ten shillings, and the 
earliest train started at six in the morning. 

**T will go to-morrow morning, however I get the money.” 

Nerved by this desperate resolution, Rose walked quickly until 
she came to the Edgware Road, and then she began to think and to 
saunter. The hours were passing. How could she get the money ? 
Where should she go ? -What should she do? 

She stopped before a jeweller’s shop. She looked, not at the goods, 
but at the price tickets, and thought how happy the value of the 
least costly of the articles would make her. Suppose she could 
take that v 1 or that ring, she could return it in a day or two, and 
who woula :the poorer? She blushed at the thought, and with 
her heart throbbing violently walked away into the park and sat 
down. ‘The impossibility of getting the money for the journey was. 
apparent, and for the first time in her life she was utterly hopeless, 
she was stricken with despair. 

A lady plainly attired stepped before her and said, “ You are 
Mrs. Simpson ; you are ninety-sevén. What are you doing here, my 
poor girl ?” 

Rose looked up ; it was the lady visitor of the hospital. 

“Do not betray me. I should have died from care and grief if I 
had not left the hospital.” 

“You not only risked your own health but the health of others. 
It was an offence for,which you could be punished, but do not think 
that I shall harm you. My desire was and is to do you good.” 

The lady visitor took a seat beside Rose. 

“ You look ill and careworn. What have you keea doing? How 
aré you living?” 

“IT have been expecting my husband. I :m gong to seek him in 
the country.” 

“Have you any money ?” 

“No; that is my grief. If I had a sovereign I could go to him.” 
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“Why not write to him?” 

“‘T must not write to him.” 

“Where is he?” 

“T cannot tell you anything about him.” 

“*God’s will be done,” said the lady. “Some day your heart may 
be changed, and you will seek the way of peace and righteousness. If 
you were as true to yourself as you are to your betrayer you would be 
happy from this hour.” 

Rose stood up, and did not attempt to control her indignation. 

“You have no right to call my husband a betrayer. That is false. 
We are true to each other. Good morning.” 

The lady laid her hand on Rose’s arm. 

“Foolish, unhappy girl. Would a husband forsake his wife? 
Would a wife refuse to tell the name of her husband? I long to help 
you. Come with me to my home. I will never speak to you of the 
past. I will give you the opportunity of a virtuous, peaceful life.” 

Stung by the unjust suspicion, Rose did not heed the kindness and 
the affection of the lady. 

“T ask you for nothing, and yet you insult me. Please let me go.” 

“May He have mercy on you!” said the lady. : 

Rose turned out of the Park and hurried along Oxford Street until 
she came to Regent Circus. It was many hours since she had taken 
food, and she entered a confectioner’s and ordered a cup of coffee 
and some bread, first ascertaining by the list of prices that her one 
shilling would moge than pay for the meal. 

There were several ladies in the room, and Rose took a place in 
the darkest corner. A lady and two little girls were at the same table, 
finishing a substantial lunch. The children complained that their 
papa was so long coming, and they knew he would be too late for the 
morning performance. The lady told them that papa might have 
been detained, but that he would not disappoint them. Rose con- 
trasted her solitude and misery with their happiness, and she envied, 
almost hated them. The lady said she would pay, so that when papa 
came they could start immediately. A few minutes after paying the 
lady moved a little to arrange the dress of the children. Rose saw 
that the lady’s purse was lying on the back part of the sofa seat. She 
was about to tell the lady of it when the impulse was checked by the 
thought that the contents of the purse would relieve her from her 
difficulty. 

Rose bent over her coffee to conceal her face, and she trembled 
with a sense of guilt as if she had stolen the purse. There was a 
sharp struggle with conscience. 
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“She will be sure to miss it before she leaves. Why should I 
speak ?” 

The voice of conscience was silenced. Alas, in the hour of tempta- 
tion how easy is self-deception! If her intent was honest why did 
she not tell the lady that her purse was on the sofa? If her intent 
was honest, why did she so eagerly watch every movement of the 
lady ? 

The papa came in, and the children clapped their hands. 

“Come, my dears, we have not a moment to lose.” 

“We are ready, pa,” said the lady, and they departed. 

The purse was left on the sofa. 

There was another and final struggle with conscience. She would 
not take the purse. But oh, not to see Frank! And if she took it, 
could she not restore it? Another party entered the room and 
looked towards the table. As Rose left she moved along the seat 
and slipped the purse into her pocket. She paid for her coffee and 
bread and went out. 

The bright daylight stunned her. The noise of the street affrighted 
her. What could she do? Whither could she flee? In her guilty 
terror and bewilderment she hailed a cab and got into it. 

“Where shall I drive, miss ?” 

It was a full minute before Rose answered, and she then told the 
man to drive to the station at Paddington. 

“I cannot go to Holloway. I must be ready for the morning. If 
Frank knew what I have done could he forgive me? What shall I 
do? What shall I do?” 

Before reaching Paddington she was smitten with another fear. 
What did the purse contain? Perhaps not enough to pay her fare, 
and her crime was in vain. She took the purse from her pocket and 
opened it, holding it on her lap, as if she were being watched. The 
purse contained two sovereigns and some silver. She put the money 
in her own purse, and the lady’s purse into her pocket. 

Rose went to a coffee-house just by the station, the proprietor 
promising to call her in time for the early train ; not that there was the 
least risk of her sleeping too late. She remained for two or three 
hours in her room, and when it was dusk went out. She must get 
rid of the lady’s purse. She could not rest until the evidence of her 
guilt was away from her. 

She wrapped the purse roughly in a piece of newspaper. She stood 
on the canal bridge and dropped the purse into the water. 

Before returning to the coffee-house she made small purchases in 
two shops. Not that the purchases were needed, but she did not 
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like to have the stolen money in her pocket, and at each shop she 
changed one of the sovereigns. 

“T will not, going on such a journey, pay for my ticket with money 
so come by, and he shall not embrace me with stolen money in my 
pocket.” 

What wretched, miserable self-deception ! 

Alas for the fallen! What are they to do? Unless the voice of 
conscience is silenced, they must confess their guilt, and braving the 
penalty and humiliation, return to the path of virtue, or else they 
will go mad. Facilis descensus Averni. But the ascent demands 
heroic, nay, superhuman power. It is easy to silence the voice of 
conscience by lying—egregious, monstrous lying ; but whoever falls 
and is morally dead cannot rise again unless the moral life is renewed 
by the mercy of the Eternal. 

It is impossible to defend Rose. Stone her if you will. Stone 
her without mercy. Yet it will be well to say, “As she is I should 
be if I yielded to temptation.” And who dares to presume that he 
shall be tempted and not fall? He who boasts of his strength is a 
fool. The wise man watches and prays lest he enter into tempta- 
tion. 

But we may not plead for Rose. She has fallen, and, if you 
will, stone her without mercy. 


CHAPTER XX. 


DOWNHILL, 


How oiten have you seen the rising of the sun in sweet summer- 
tide? It is good now and then to watch the dawn of day, but those 
who say that man should rise with the lark are shallow talkers. While 
the weary world is sleeping nature is preparing the fulness of the day 
for man. In London and other large cities very early rising is dreary 
and depressing. 

Rose did not wait to be called, and was at the station a full hour 
before the train started. She was chilly and tired and anxious about 
the result of her journey. She had no doubt about finding Frank, 
but how would he receive her? Would he be too angry to listen to 
her explanation? Then Rose pretended to deride her fears, and said 
aloud ‘‘ How foolish and how wicked to suppose he could be so un- 
kind.” Nevertheless, the fear was not conquered, and all the long 
journey she was thinking what she should say to Frank when she 
first met him. 

Arrived at Malvern, the fears of Rose were redoubled. How 
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careful Frank had been to keep her from the knowledge of the rich 
relation. He had told her over and over again that the whole of his 
prospects depended upon the concealment of his marriage until after 
the death of his uncle. She would not betray the secret. Yet Frank 
might resent her coming to seek him at his uncle’s abode. Still her 
husband could not wish her to continue in such misery, and no one 
should know who she was or her business. 

She went into the refreshment room, and, having taken a little food, 
asked the barmaid if she knew the address of Mr. Boliver. After 
an inspection of Rose’s clothing, the elaborately arrayed tapstress 
replied in the negative and curtly. 

Rose applied to a porter who was strongly recommended by a good- 
natured face. 

“Tf I aint clean off the line I know the party. It is a party as is 
often down here. Pretty tall and pale, and aint very upright in his 
walk.” 

“Yes,” said Rose. 

“Then come here, miss, and I'll show you where he lives, for my 
mate wheeled up some things for him.” 

The porter took her out of the station and pointed to the hills. 

“ You see that there house with a verandah, right up in the hill 
there. Well, it aint that, but it is just above it, and can’t be seen 
from here. Any one will tell you when you get up there. Will you 
have a carriage to take you up?” 

“No, thank you, I will walk,” said Rose, putting a shilling into the 
man’s hand. 

“It’s alla mile and a half by the time you get there, and all up hill.” 

Rose again thanked the good-natured porter and set forth on her 
walk. When she reached the town she almost repented not taking 
the advice of the porter. She was already tired, and the steep hill 
had to be ascended. Having climbed to St. Anne’s Well, she drank 
some of the water and bathed her face and hands. The afternoon 
was sultry and there was scarcely any breeze from the hills. But her 
sense of fatigue was deadened by increasing anxiety as to the recep- 
tion of Frank. The nearer the end of the journey, the more she 
doubted its prudence. With aheavy heart she continued the ascent, 
which was the more difficult and toilsome because she did not know 
the paths. Behind the verandah house were several small houses, 
but not one of them seemed grand enough for Frank’s rich relation. 
She knocked at the door of a house with apartments to let, knowing 
that could not be the uncle’s abode. 

“For how many do you want apartments?” 
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“I beg your pardon. I am not looking for apartments. I am told 
Mr. Boliver lives near here, and I cannot find his house.” 

“It will be ten year come Christmas that I have been here, and I 
never heard of that name having a house here.” 

A daughter came in: 

“Sarah, this lady has been sent up here to find a house kept by the 
name of Boliver, and I say there’s no such name hereabouts.” 

“Lor no, mother, but I know where it is. It’s an invalid old 
gentleman at Rook Villa, West Malvern.” 

** And please where is that ?” asked Rose. 

“You go down the hill till you come to the Promenade, which is 
where the shops are, and then you turn off to the left for ever so far, 
and you will know Rook Villa when you come to it, for it’s a big 
place, and the name writ on the gates.” 

“Thank.you, and I am sorry to have given you the trouble.” 

“You are the worst off with the walk for nothing, but it is like the 
station people, who are born stupids.” 

There wasJa zig-zag road that Rose should have taken, but she 
began to3descend by a direct route over theturf. The hill was steep, 
and she could not keep her footing. She held on by the bough of a 
dwarfed rugged tree. She looked down and became tremulous and 
giddy. She sat down and covered her face with her hands. 

“TI cannot move, I shall never be able to move.” 

The long-expected storm began. A few drops of rain, and then a 
pause, while the darkness of the sky grew darker. ‘The heavy rain 
fell. A fpelting, pitiless, angry rain. It beat and splashed upon 
the hills. It fell on the ground like a bubbling, hissing flood. It tore 
down the hills and stones, and turf and pieces of loosened rock were 
borne on the rushing torrent. 

Rose did not move until the darkness was for a moment made 
lurid, blinding light by a flash of forked lightning. Rose got up and 
held on by the tree. The thunder appeared to roll from hill to hill, 
and so terrible was the noise that it was pleasant to hear the splash- 
ing and the dashing and the rushing of the rain. 

From the hill could be seen three storms. Every instant, here or 
there, the heavens were riven and opened by the lightning, and the 
crash and roar of the Malvern storm were incessant. 

Rose, impelled by an indefinable terror, tried to descend the hill. 
She was still holding on by the tree when she found that the rain had 
made the turf slippery. So she sat down again shivering and quaking. 
She shut her eyes, and held her hands over her ears, yet she saw the 


lightning and heard the thunder. 
z2 
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** Goodness alive, why are you sitting here?” 

Rose looked, and there stood by her the woman at whose house 
she had called. 

“We were looking at the storm, and my girl said there was some- 
body standing by the sheep tree, and that it was you. Poor girl, it’s 
enough to kill you. Come with me.” 

“ How can I get down the hill ?” 

“I will show you, or my girl will, wher the storm is over.” 

Rose leant heavily on the arm of the woman. 

“‘ How kind of you to come out in such a rain.” 

“We don’t mind rain here, and if it rained frogs it wouldn’t get 
through my cloak.” 

When they were in the cottage the woman told Rose to take off 
her things and have them dried. Rose said she wanted to get to 
West Malvern. 

“Well, so you shall, but not till the storm is over, and your things 
will soon dry at my ironing fire. Here, Sarah, just look after her 
and see that every thread is dried fit for a human body to wear.” 

Sarah obeyed her mother’s orders. 

“T knew it was you,” said Sarah, “ yet I could not have gone to 
you for worlds. Do you know why? The sheep tree is haunted 
because a girl who was forsaken died there. And they do say that 
when there is a storm the imps come out and throw stones.” 

The storm was over. ‘The sun shone brightly, and the only 
vestiges of the storm were to be seen on the ground. Rose, in her 
rough-dried garments, set out with Sarah. She thanked the woman 
for her kindness. The woman was not pleased with what she called 
the mystification, for Rose would say nothing about herself or her 
business at Malvern. 

Under the guidance of Sarah the descent was easily made. In 
spite of Rose’s protest, Sarah insisted upon accompanying her to 
Rook Villa. The daughter, like the mother, was curious. 

“It’s quite a grand house is Mr. Boliver’s, and you do look queer 
after the wetting ; but I suppose they are friends and won’t care for 
how you look?” 

“ Perhaps I may not go in. I only want a note left.” 

“ Let me leave it ?” 

“ Thank you, but you will not say a word? Only leave the letter.” 

“T’ll not say a word. And here we are.” 

Yes, there was Rook Villa, but very little of the house could be 
seen from the road. 

Rose took a note from her pocket addressed to Frank Boliver, Esq. 
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** Leave this for me, and there is no answer to wait for.” 

When Sarah had delivered the letter Rose wished her good-bye, 
and offered a few shillings to buy a present. 

“No, my dear, I shan’t take your money. But are you going to 
stop here for an answer? Iwill stop with you. Mother won’t expect 
me.” 

Rose had to pray of her to leave. 

“Some one may come to me, and I must be alone.” 

“ T know it’s a dreadful love affair. Isn’t it, now?” 

Rose pressed her hand. 

“Oh, my dear, it was so unlucky for you to touch the haunted 
tree.” 

Sarah walked away, but only to the bend of the road. 

Rose waited under the high garden wall for the answer to her note. 
The note ran thus :=— 


““ DARLING FRANK, 
“T have been very ill. I amhere. Noone knows me. Come 


to me. 
* Rose.” 


A few minutes appeared a weary while to Rose. Perhaps Frank 
was out. Perhaps he would not see her. 

A servant appeared at the gate. She looked up and down the 
road, and then at Rose. 

“ Excuse me, miss, but is it you that wants to see Mr. Boliver ?” 

“Yes,” said Rose. “Is he at home?” 

“Then please to walk in.” 

“ Ah,” thought Rose, as she followed the servant, “he is ill, and 
that is why he has not written to me.” 

‘Will you wait in that room for one minute, miss? What name 
shall I give ?” 

“Not any. He knows it.” 

“Certainly, miss,” said the girl with a toss of the head that manifested 
resentment at the secrecy of Rose. 

The world forgives deception, but not honest, defiant secrecy. If 
Rose had taken the “ London Directory” and fixed upon any name 
she fancied, and had told the inquisitive that her name was Mrs. 
So-and-So, and that Mr. So-and-So had gone abroad to look after 
some property, Mrs. Gibbs and others would not have believed her, 
but they would not have been offended. The worst reasons would 
have been invented for the assumed deception, but it is a stinging 
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insult to the curious to say—“TI shall not tell you my business. 
What a much happier, more moral, more loving, and more religious 
world it would be if it were the rule not to gossip about our neigh- 
bours’ business! Gossiping, like drunkenness, is the prolific parent 
of vices and of crime. 

A gentleman leaning heavily on a stick came into the room, sat 
upon the sofa, and stared at Rose, who was too alarmed to move or 
speak. 

- “Well, ma’am, my name is George Boliver. What is yours?” 

How could Rose answer? Had Frank sent his uncle to her? 

“*T come, sir, to see Mr. Frank Boliver.” 

“T know you did. I have your note to darling Frank. What do 
you want to see him about? Does he owe you anything?” 

“Oh no, sir!” 

“Oh no, sir! Then why do you come here? How dare you 
intrude yourself into my house? Tell me what is your business with 
my nephew, or it will be worse for you.” 

“T am very sorry, sir, but I wanted to see Mr. Frank Boliver.” 

“Why do you think he is here?” 

“ T have not heard from him for several weeks, and I thought he 
might be here.” 

“Then your thoughts were wrong. He has not been here for 
months, and he is not wanted here again. When you see him tell him 
to give my address to no more of his baggage, that I am well again, 
and that when I do die he will be none the better for it. Now, be 
off, and don’t let me find you prowling about my place, or I will 
teach you there is a law for rogues and vagabonds.” 

Rose went without a word of reply. She did not heed the abuse. 
If the choleric old gentleman had struck her with his stick she would 
not have felt the blows. Where was Frank? What mission took 
hira from her? Would he return? Had he not forsaken her? For 
an instant she was troubled about the anger of the uncle, but only 
for an instant. Where was Frank? Why did he leave her? Why 
did he leave her secretly? Had he forsaken her? And Rose 
thought he had forsaken her. 

“ Tt is cruel, it must kill me.” 

When she came to the road that led to the hill she stopped. She 
remembered what Sarah had told her about the haunted tree. Should 
she go there, remain there, and die there? 

And he would not know why she so died! Rose continued her 
way to the station. She entered into a compact with herself not to 
think about her future until she was in London. But she did not 
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keep the compact. Penniless, friendless, and a stranger. What 
could she do? There was one resource open to her. Let her declare 
her name, and she would immediately have offers of engagements 
and an ample income. Frank might be vexed, for he always hated 
her to be on thestage. What of that? Lethim see that the woman 
he had forsaken was not despised by everybody. He would hear of 
her success, and he might believe that she cared only for money, 
and was faithless to him, her husband. 

“No, I will not go on the stage. It is far better to die than he 
should think me untrue to him.” 

Rose slept at the coffee-house. She had seven shillings left after 
the day’s expenses. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MR. STOT IS BOTHERED. 


“* My dear, you are not eating enough for a mincing girl.” 

Most of us eat too little or too much, and, unfortunately, there is 
no general rule to be observed. The aphorism that a proper diet 
means health is more than balf truth. But what is a proper diet? 
The dietary that gives health and strength to one man is injurious to 
another. The dietary that agreed so well with you five years ago 
now prostrates you. Whatsoever the quacks may say, there is no 
universal medicine and no universal rule of health. When did you 
see two human faces exactly alike? The whole body differs more 
than the face, and every constitution requires special treatment. 

There seemed, indeed, very slender reason for Mrs. Stot’s observa- 
tion. Mr. Stot had taken soup, fish, and did not quite finish his plate 
of roast meat. The soup and the fish were an ample assurance 
against inanition, and a slight falling off in the third course was not 
an alarming incident. But Mrs. Stot had great faith in heavy eating. 
So long as food is wholesome, and not a palate tickler, you cannot 
have too much. If you eat well you will be well, and if you don’t 
you won’t. These were favourite maxims with Mrs. Stot. 

“ The fact is, my dear, the perversity of human nature would take 
away the appetite of an ostrich.” 

“« Anything wrong in the City ?” 

“No. The loan drags, but it will soon be set going. You 
remember Mr. Boliver, whose name Shamvock forged, and who went 
out to the States with Doloski ?” 

“‘ Of course I do, Stot.” 

“Well, he has not come home with Doloski, who got him a 
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commission in the West that will be a three weeks’ run and pay him 
well. The day before yesterday I got a letter from him telling me that 
he is married, that his wife was living at Holloway as an a/ias, a 
Mrs. Simpson, and that he had left without letting her know that he 
was going out of te country. Prudent that, wasn’t it, my dear ?” 

“No, Stot, it was foolish. If a man gets a wife that he can’t trust 
with his own movements he should leave her for good and all, for it 
is no good he will get out of her. But if a woman is true, a man isa 
brute and a fool not to trust her.” 

“ Perhaps it was my fault, for not thinking of his being married I 
made him promise to keep his going a secret from everybody. In 
his letter he says he is getting anxious about his wife, begs of me to see 
her, to tell her when he will return, and to give her the cash for a 
draft that he encloses. This morning I went to Belitha Road, Hol- 
loway. Mrs. Simpson has gone no one knows where, and likely 
enough no one ever will know.” 

“‘Gone, my dear! What could make her act in such a way?” 

“ A day or two after Boliver left the poor thing was robbed of the 
money left her by her husband. This I have ascertained to be the 
truth, as the police are on the track of the parties for another job. 
She was turned out of her lodging. Gets no letters from Boliver. 
Comes back after a fortnight or so, finds the house shut up. She 
went to lodge next door, and they say she looked like a starved 
woman. She brought no luggage with her. What was not sold for 
food was left for rent, I suppose. Well, my dear, yesterday morning 
she went out early, and has not returned. I am sorry for the poor 
thing, and I am sorry for Boliver. But what vexes me is that if I 
had gone to Holloway the day I got the letter I should have seen her 
and saved her.” 

“ Being sorry for the poor woman is right, but how can you be at 
fault because that Boliver leaves his wife in such a way? How could 
you know that it was a question of moments ?” 

“IT do not say I am at fault, but it is not less aggravating, and 
rather more so, since no one is to blame.” 

“Think, too, of our poor dear innocent Alice. It’s no use 
asking if there is any clue. Stot, I would not say it before her 
poor father, but I almost give her up for lost.” 

“TI don’t. This is how I put it. The girl left the school to be 
married. From fear, or from pride, or a mixture of the two, she 
keeps her past dark. But our advertisements will spot her. I am 
sure they will.” 

“ Whilst you were in Paris, Stot, I made a fine goose of myself, 
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and it may as well come out now as later. That Lady Flippers, 
whose head is regularly upside down, would not let me rest till I had 
been to one of her spiritualist séances. It’s about the most stupid 
and likewise the most wicked invention ever tried on this mortal 
earth. Fancy grown up people pretending to believe the spirits play 
the banjo, pinch legs, box ears, and such like tomfoolery. And 
worse, Stot, for people to think that those they loved and who are in 
their graves play the fool for the gain of an impudent juggler.” 

“ Ah! my dear, it’s always been my motto, ‘ No fools, no rogues,’ 
and the fool is as bad if not worse than the rogue. If I go into 
Parliament I shall bring in a Bill to punish the father of crime, which 
is folly.” 

“Then, Stot, I should have been in for it. Next day I told Lady 
Flippers my opinion, and she said I should try first before I condemned, 
and she dared say her medium would bring any spirit to me I wanted. ~ 
Well, in an artful round go round way she brought up poor Alice, 
asking me if ever I heard of that poor orphan. ‘The medium,’ she 
said, ‘will let you know whether she is alive or not.’ Well, I laughed, 
Stot, and said it was rubbish, but somehow that idea got such hold of 
me that I went to the medium’, and first he put my five-pound note 
into his pocket, and then he rapped, and oh, Stot, I thought I should 
have gone through the floor{when he rapped out ‘Alice Clayton.’ But 
he wanted to do too much, and made the ghost rap out that her 
father wanted to talk with you through the medium. You see, Stot, 
they thought she was an orphan on both sides. When I got to the 
door I turned round and called the medium a thief. He only smiled; 
he is used to it.” 

Mr. Stot laughed heartily. 

“My dear, I’m glad you were done, quite glad. If I tumble into 
a beefsteak pie you will not be able to do a reprimand, for if you did 
I should call you another and ask about the medium.” 

Mr. Stot said they would be cosy, and he lighted a cigar and 
stretched on the sofa, whilst his wife filled a capacious easy chair. 

“Really, Stot, it’s. a downright treat to get an evening alone. 
People are always dropping in.” 

Enter servant. 

“ Mr. Hawes, sir, hopes you will be kind enough to see him for a 
minute on most particular business.” 

“What, old Mr. Hawes come to see you? I would not see 

“Yes, my dear, we will. He comes to me, and it is my duty to 
see him.” 
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Building up is a slow process, but demolition can be done with 
celerity. What years of labour, loving care, and prayer, it has taken 
to turn out that full fraught man. Let some fell disease fasten on 
him, or let his soul yield to the Tempter, and the man of yesterday 
is to-day a physical or moral wreck. Mr. Hawes was never a full 
fraught man, but he looked respectably healthy and pudgey. In a few 
weeks he has become ailing, tottering, and wizened. Mrs. Stot, who 
was prepared to be extremely haughty, stared at him compassionately. 

“I know, Mr. Stot, we parted enemies, and that I said hard things 
about you, but I am in great trouble. I want your advice, and I ask 
you to forget the past.” 

“Just one or two words about that past. You have said that I 
used the marriage of your daughter to grind nigh £8,000 out of 
you. Why did I put that pressure on you? WhenI was not rich, 
through that scoundrel Mellish, you took over £8,000 of my money. 
You cleared me out, left me in debt and well nigh ruined. When 
you paid that Shamvock forgery you did not pay me the money lent 
on those forgeries, but the money you took from me years and years 
ago, and well nigh ruined me.” 

“T do not deny it, Mr. Stot; let the past be forgotten.” 

“One more word about that past,” said Mr. Stot, not regarding the 
appealing look of his wife. “Even the wish of making you pay the 
money did not prevent me doing my duty to you and to your 
daughter. I warned you, I begged of you not to let your child marry 
that scoundrel Shamvock. There—I have done with the past. What 
has gone wrong now, Mr. Hawes?” 

Mrs. Stot was leaving the room. 

“ Please don’t go, madam,” said Mr. Hawes. “ You may be able 
to help Mrs. Hawes and Lady—I mean Selina ”—— 

“Come, Hawes, drink what I have put before you. I can pretty 
well guess what we are coming to. Shamvock has been up to some 
of his tricks,” 

“Lady Sham—I mean Selina—started with over £1,500 in 
trinkets. Last week her jewel case was robbed. I put the police on, 
and they came to me and said ‘We have traced the jewels. They 
were taken by Lord Shamvock.’ There was a pair of diamond ear- 
rings that I bought dirt cheap for £700, and could have sold for 
£1,000 to break up. I looked at her earrings yesterday—for I had 
taken away the rest of the jewels for safety—and I thought they 
looked strange. I took them to my jeweller. Mr. Stot, that villain 
had changed my precious,diamonds for paste.” . 

“What a thief!” exclaimed Mrs. Stot. “But the diamonds ‘are 
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nothing compared to the misery of your poor girl being tied to such a 
thief.” 

“It’s £1,500 gone, Mrs. Stot, and she dared not say a word. He 
has hit her several times, and she could show you the bruises.” 

Mrs. Stot jumped off her chair. 

“Hit her! Bruises! Why if she was my daughter I’d put my 
nails in his face and never leave it whilst there was a bit of flesh to. 
tear at. Would I, Stot?” 

“My dear, the law is awkward. Beating a woman is a small fine, 
but scratching a man’s face is a crime. Where is Lady Shamvock?” 

“ At home, for I have not told you the worst.” 

“* Well, I am thankful she is at home,” said Mrs. Stot. “That 
Shamvock is not fit to be trusted with a dog.” 

“There is a woman who came forward and declared that she is 
Shamvock’s wife, and if so my daughter is ”—— 

Mr. Hawes was too agitated to finish the sentence. 

“ Why, Hawes, she is not the wife of the worst blackguard, thief, 
and criminal that crawls about the earth.” 

* All the money thrown away. Our miss is not a lady, and I’m 
not the father-in-law of a lord. «The exposure will kill us. People 
will laugh at us.” 

“No they won't; and if they did, what matters? You want my 
advice, Hawes ?” 

“Can anything be done to save the exposure ?” 

“ Not to save it, but to put it off, Hawes. Let Shamvock take 
every sixpence you have, and for a year, or perhaps a year anda 
half, the exposure may be put off. When you are beggared it will 
come. You have a choice between getting rid of Shamvock now or 
beggary.” 

“Get rid of him !” said Mrs. Stot. ‘No one will think the worse 
of your child for being deceived by a scoundrel.” 

“ Besides, Hawes,” remarked Mr. Stot, “you will keep your 
money, and the money that can buy a title this year can buy a title 
next year.” 

Mr. Stot had an instinctive knowledge of human nature. The 
suggestion was like a ray of hope, and it illumined the Egyptian 
darkness that oppressed Mr. Hawes. Yes, he would yet beat the 
world. Miss should be a lady. A minute before he hesitated about 
getting rid of Lord Shamvock. Now he wanted it done quickly. 

“ If the woman’s story can be proved it will be easy to get the 
marriage declared null and void. If not, we must go in for a decree 
nist, and prove our case. The first thing is to find out about the 
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supposed first marriage. Go to Doloski and Gouger, they will settle 
the point in a week.” 

Mr. Hawes turned red, played with his fingers, and stuttered. 

“It is too much to ask, I know, but if you would give an hour to 
this business I am sure we should settle it.” 

**T am not ashamed of my detective fame, Hawes,” said Mr. Stot, 
flaughing ; “but I am very busy. Still I will look after it for you. I 
don’t yet feel quits with Shamvock. I will call on you in the morning, 
Hawes.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Hawes went away, looking far less hopeless 
than when he came. 

“Well, my dear, I am getting in for plenty of work. There’s our 
Alice, there’s Boliver’s affair, and there’s this business of Hawes. 
it is fortunate there is not much to do in the City and that I am not 
in Parliament.” 

“Never mind the work, Stot, as it is all for good, and you never 
<ould pass an hour doing nothing. But whatever else is to be done 
our own poor Alice must be first and last with you.” 

“Tt has been a day of botheration, anyhow. Make my grog and 
det me see if I can have my nightcap in peace.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SEEKING BREAD. 


Once upon a time a poor fish was floundering on the dry earth. 
‘The poor fish bitterly bewailed its hard condition. “TI shall die; I 
shall die. Will no one give me so much as a bucket of water?” 
Mr. Politecon heard the complaint and was wrath. ‘“ Confound you 
and all other fish out of water. Two-thirds of the surface of the 
globe is water, and yet you complain. Why, there is a stream within 
twenty yards of you. Get into it.” The poor fish replied, “I can’t 
put myself into the stream. Only put me into it, kind sir, and I will 
swim without help.” Mr. Politecon was still more wrath. “There 
is the stream, and there is no barrier between you and it. Getinto the 
water or perish. It would be a violation of principle to help you, 
and an encouragement to other fish to get out of water.” Mr. 
Politecon acted in true accord with his principles, and the poor 
fish died. 

Did you ever face the poverty of London? Did you ever visit the 
abodes of the poorest of the poor, of those emaciated, squalid fellow 
creatures, whose lives are a ceaseless fight with famine, and who, 
happily for the safety of property, are too worn and too cowed in 
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body and in mind to seize upon the plenty within their reach? There 
is a certain sort of comfort in the reflection that most of these un- 
fortunates, of these loathsome lepers, are what they are by their own. 
folly or by the folly of their parents. But it is not comforting to dis- 
cover that many of the wretched have perished because in this great 
world of philanthropy there was no one to give them the little costless 
help that the poor fish vainly craved. 

“‘T must get some work,” said Rose. 

She took up a daily paper and read through the list of places: 
vacant. She put it down with asigh. References were required, and to 
whom could she refer? Perhaps she could get needlework to do. 
A needlewoman could hardly be expected to have grand references.. 
She would be honest. . 

Would be honest? But she had not been honest. That stolen 
purse was a burden that grew heavier every hour. She almost. 
ascribed the failure of her journey to Malvern to that wrongful act. 
She felt as if the brand of thief had been burnt into her face, so that: 
all who would could know her fault. Should she go to the nearest 
police station and confess her offence? ‘That would not restore the 
money to the owner. It might disgrace Frank, and he was not to. 
blame for her pressing poverty. , 

Rose walked along the Edgware Road and Oxford Street, looking 
in the windows. There were some announcements of milliners and 
dressmakers being wanted, but Rose was neither a milliner nor a 
dressmaker. One placard notified that there were vacancies for young 
ladies in the show room. Rose walked in, and saw the shopwalker, 
a sprucely attired middle-aged man, pompous to the assistants and 
obsequious to the customers. He stared at Rose’s shabby dress, but 
asked her politely enough what she wanted, for the money of shabby 
people is, as far as it goes, as good as the money of well-dressed 
people. Rose explained her errand. The flabby cheeks of the shop- 
walker were puffed out with indignation. 

“Can you read, young woman ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Rose, meekly. 

“Then you see we want young ladies. Parties of your stamp 
might do in the New Cut. Off with you. I can guess what you 
come for, but we have too many pairs of optics looking after the pro- 
perty to suit your game.” 

Rose was seeking an honest living. She clenched ‘her teeth. She 
was ready with a passionate, indignant rebuke. But, oh! for the 
undying worm and the unquenchable fire. She thought of the purse,. 
and she slunk out of the shop. 
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Whither now! Rose no longer hoped for employment. She 
turned towards Paddington, and slowly walked back to the coffee- 
house. Would that she had died in the fever! Would that she 
could die then! Her fate was cruel. Why was she so friendless 
and deserted? In the days of her prosperity she had never refused 
to aid the needy. For her there was no aid, not even a kindly word. 
She remembered how she had that morning knelt by her bedside, 
and prayed for forgiveness of her sins and for success in her under- 
taking. Ah, she thought, it is of no use for me to pray. 

Poor Rose. In her sorrow and despair she was as foolish and 
profane as others who have less excuse for their folly and profanity. 
Prayer is not an order that God is bound to execute, but a supplica- 
tion to be granted, or not, according to the wisdom of God. 

Having returned to the coffee-house, she asked the landlady to 
speak with her. 

“T am going away. What do I owe you? I think I have enough 
to pay you.” 

Mrs. Thompson is neither young nor beautiful. A coarse, heavy- 
looking woman that’ you would be ashamed to be seen speaking to. 
A loud-voiced, rough-mannered woman. 

Mrs. Thompson shut the door. 

“ Going! Where are you going ?” 

Rose shrank from her questioner, and wished that she had left all 
she had, and gone without a word of warning. 

“TI don’t know yet.” 

“You don’t know yet? Then, I tell you, you don’t go yet. As 
for the money, my dear, never speak of that again. It’s little that 
I have, and what with the price of provisions and rates and taxes, 
the profits are nothing. But you are welcome till you find some- 
thing. From the moment I set eyes upon you I said to myself ‘ That 
poor girl is in trouble.’ A good deal of that is seen in a coffee- 
house.” 

Rose was bewildered. The language of kindness and sympathy 
was, for the moment, unintelligible to her. 

“ Yes, my dear, a coffeehouse is the hotel of the misfortunate. 
Now, you need not tell me anything about what has happened, but, 
my dear, remain here till you have another roof to go to.” 

The right hand of Mrs. Thompson was neither small nor white. It 
was large and red, scalded and burnt. But Rose took it and kissed 
it; and then gave a short account of her late misfortunes. 

“Well, my dear, a husband, or whatever he may be, if he can’t be 
found, and don’t want to be found, is as good as dead. But the 
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idea of looking for a situation without knowing anybody and with 
- no character! What were you? I can tell by your hands it was 
not my sort of work. I guess now you were in the millinery line.” 

Rose shook her head. She felt keenly, as she had often done 
lately, the humiliation and trouble of concealment. 

“T can see what it is, my dear. Brought up to nothing except not 
to soil your hands, and left with nothing to keep it up. Why not go 
out as lady’s maid? I’llananage about the reference. But, my dear,” 
continued Mrs. Thompson, putting her hand on Rose, “‘it is, I feel 
sure, no use thinking of going into a family at present.” 

Rose drew back, and was angry. Rose was often angry now. The 
least thing that disturbed her, or that thwarted her, made her angry. 
How we blunder about temper. We praise this woman or that man 
because she or he is always cheerful, always patient, always hopeful. 
We frown on the irritable, cross person. As if temper were a matter 
of choice! Good temper is the certain symptom of good health. Bad 
temper is the certain symptom of bad health. Rose had not always 
been cross and ready to take offence. She had been meek and for- 
bearing. But now she is sick and in sorrow. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Thompson, but I must go, and I must get 
some employment.” 

Mrs. Thompson was not offended. She is a coarse, rough, vulgar 
woman, but she was not to be turned from her loving purpose by an 
angry word. 

“My dear, I would not keep you here an hour longer than needs 
be, and I will get you a situation as soon as possible. You see I’m 
a mother. I have a girl who is with my sister in the country, for I 
do not like her to be here. My dear, I am only doing towards you 
as I would others should do towards her if so be she came into your 
sorrow. And oh, my dear, you have had a mother ; and think it’s her 
speaking to you, and promise me that you will not leave here till you 
have a roof to go to.” 

Rose sat down on the bedside and cried. ; 

“Don’t, there’s a dear. Promise me that mine shall be your’n till 
you have another shelter. I know I can find you something in a 
week.” 

Rose promised, and Mrs. Thompson left her to attend to the 
customers. To shout, to scold, to fry bacon, to boil eggs, to cut thick 
hunches of bread and butter, to brew coffee. For Mrs. Thompson is 
a coarse, vulgar woman. Oh poet, oh painter, you do well to repre- 
sent the angels as beautiful, for holiness is the most exquisite beauty. 
Still let us be mindful that the spirits of love—that is, the angels—dwell 
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in human forms that are seared and distorted by the travail of human 
toil and woe, and that are not beautiful. 

Rose, even in the deadening depths of her sorrow, felt so much 
class pride that she was more impressed with Mrs. Thompson’s 
coarseness than with her goodness. She became coldly grateful, and 
did not see that the coarse, reugh, tender-hearted woman was the 
angel sent in answer to her prayers to minister unto her. 

From early morning until that hour Rose had been saying to 
herself that she would be thankful for any situation, however menial. 
There is a prospect of domestic service, and her spirit spurns it. 

“What love or care has he shown for me that I should stoop so 
low for his sake? I have only to go to the agent’s, make myself 
known, and before to-morrow night I should be independent of this 
woman and every other person.” 

Thus would Rose have acted, only the hope of again being with 
Frank and loved by him was not so dead as she believed. To 
reappear on the stage, to be admired, flattered, courted, and talked 
about! And she Frank’s wife, and her husband she knows not 
where ! 

No; she will be a true wife. When she meets him—if ever she 
meets him—she will be able to say, “ Frank, I have suffered, but I 
am your true wife. Whilst you have been away I have done nothing 
that is wrong, nothing that could be called unworthy of a gentleman’s 
wife.” 

The deathless and ever vigilant worm gnawed her. “What about 
the purse ?” asked the still small voice. The momentary exultation 
passed away, and Rose crouched upon the bed, for the spirit that 
could battle with trouble was crushed by a sense of guilt. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


LORD SHAMVOCK IN CLOVER. 


Lorp SHAMVGCCK often boasted that no man knew better how to 
spend money than he did, by which his lordship meant that whatever 
money came in his way was devoted to the gratification of Lord 
Shamvock’s desires. We have once more the pain of seeing his. 
lordship in clover. Returning from the shortened honeymoon, my 
lord and lady had put up at the Grosvenor and had engaged an elegant 
suite of apartments. My lady had returned to her papa, but my lord 
did not vacate the elegant and somewhat costly rooms. Why should 
he ? * His credit was excellent; for at the request of Mr. Hawes, 
and with money supplied by Mr. Hawes, the first fortnight’s bill 
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had been paid. His lordship had no idea of forsaking such com- 
fortable quarters. It would be time enough to move when he was 
’ obliged. 

His lordship, who had waded through an elaborate dinner and 
was sipping port, looked cross. ‘The immediate cause of the ruffled 
temper was that two gentlemen, young and rich, who had been 
invited to dinner, had sent apologies just as the dinner was being 
put on the table. My lord had arranged for a little hazard, and a 
little hazard with two players both young and both rich signified the 
filling of Lord Shamvock’s pocket. 

There were other causes for a ruffled temper, of which the departure 
of her ladyship was not the least. Not that his lordship liked her, for 
he hated her almost as much as she hated him. But her going might 
put an end to the bleeding of old Hawes. Lord Shamvock had a 
smattering of law, an accomplishment common to swindlers, and 
before the marriage he had conceived the design of torturing Selina 
into leaving him, and then bringing a suit for the restitution of 
conjugal rights, and settling the affair for a fair annuity. But Laura, 
a woman supposed to be dead years ago, appears on the scene, and 
claims to be Lady Shamvock. 

As yet, so thought Lord Shamvock, he alone knew of the existence 
of Laura, and he was thinking how he could silence her and get her 
out of the way. What Laura wanted was a sum of money, and his 
lordship had no money. 

“Confound the women! They. are all the same. Money, 
money, money. That is their continual cry and aim. Selfish 
brutes !” 

It was natural that Lord Shamvock should be disgusted at any 
sign of selfishness. Of vice it is true that like hates like. The liar 
is incensed if he is lied to. The thief is enraged if he is robbed. 
The adulterer is furious if the little finger of retribution in kind is 
laid upon him. The selfish man regards the lack of generosity as a 
crime, as the deadly sin for which there cannot be forgiveness. 

‘“*A gentleman, my lord.” 

“What name?” asked his lordship, not moving his head. 

“* How are you, my lord?” 

The gentleman had entered with the waiter, who left the room and 
descended the stairs, with a sovereign more in his pocket than he 
had when he ascended them. 

“‘T don’t know you, sir. What’s the meaning of this intrusion ?” 

“Well known to a gentleman you highly esteem. Allow me to 
present my card, my lord.” 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. AA 
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“ Mr. Doloski!” said Lord Shamvock, reading the card. “ Well, 
sir, your name is strange to me. If you have any business you can 
write.” 

“« Some business is better not written. I will not detain you many 
minutes.” 

Lord Shamvock stood up and pointed to the door. 

“Good evening, Mr. Doloski.” 

“Good evening, Lord Shamvock. My compliments to Lady 
Shamvock, alias Mrs. Laura Marshall.” 

Lord Shamvock did not maintain his heroic attitude, but sat on 
the couch. 

**T suppose you come from that woman.” 

“Does it please your lordship to grant me a few minutes of your 
valuable time ?” 

“Ya.” 

Mr. Doloski deposited his hat on a side table, and took a chair 
so that he faced his lordship. 

“ No, my lord, I do not come from her ladyship. I only know 
her by name.” 

“ You will be good enough not to give that woman a title that 
does not belong to her.” 

“We will not fall out about names or titles. I come from Mr. 
Hawes.” 

His lordship helped himself to a glass of wine. His hand was un- 
steady, and the wine was spilt. 

“They make these decanters ridiculously heavy, my lord.” 

“You are a solicitor, I presume ; come here to pump me?” 

“No, not a limb of the law, but a sort of crutch of the law. I 
come here as a friend of our friend Hawes, and to avoid, if it can be 
avoided, a little unpleasantness.” 

“ What is the business?” 

“The so-called Lady Shamvock remains under the protection of 
her father.” 

“ There is such a thing as a suit for the restitution of conjugal 
rights.” 

“ Or the alternative of a handsome allowance.” 

“ Take a glass of wine, Mr. Doloski. You are a man of sense, 
sound sense.” 

Mr. Doloski helped himself to a glass of port. 

“Capital wine. I dare say they charge you a pretty high figure 
for it ; something in the teens.” 

“I never look at any part of a bill except the total.” 
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“ An excellent plan. It saves a world of annoyance. But to our 
little business. Mr. Hawes is going in for a divorce.” 

“Bah. You will have to prove cruelty, desertion, and adultery. 
Now, there has been no cruelty. I did not desert my lady, but my 
lady deserted me. As for acultery, like most men of three score 
who marry a fortune, I have been strictly moral. The divorce scare- 
crow does not frighten this bird.” 

“Good, my lord. From that point of view the divorce is a farce. 
There is not ground for judicial separation.” 

“Just so. What old Hawes wants is a separation by mutual con- 
sent. He must pay for my lady’s whim.” 

“No, my lord. The idea is a suit for the nullity of the marriage. 
The first Lady Shamvock being alive, the second marriage was null 
and void.” 

His lordship laughed, but the mirth was forced. 

** You believe that ridiculous tale. There was no first marriage, 
and I defy you to prove your position. Try it on. Hawes is rich.” 

“ Do you remember the name of Gouger?” 

“No.” 

“T thought not. Twenty years ago or thereabout Mr. Gouger was a 
solicitor. Laura, Lady Shamvock, was his client. He sifted her case. 
We have the papers. The ceremony took place in Ireland, and 
you alleged that the marriage was invalid because Laura was a Protes- 
tant and you a Roman Catholic, or vice versd, I forget now. Gouger, 
a very cute man, my lord, found that your lordship was mistaken and 
would have compelled the acknowledgment of the marriage as valid, 
but your side got at Laura, and she disappeared, and, by the way, 
forgot to pay Gouger’s costs.” 

Again Lord Shamvock laughed a forced laugh. 

“ A charming proces verbal. You have it cut and dried. Your 
gun is loaded and pointed. Fire! But there is a weak point, or you 
would not be here. Perhaps you cannot find an entry of the marriage 
in the parish books.” 

“Gouger arranged that twenty years ago. The priest, either be- 
lieving your story that the marriage was unlawful on account of a 
difference of creeds, or unlawful because the parents of the girl did 
not give a consent, entered the marriage in his pocket book. 
Gouger obtained an authenticated copy of that entry.” 

“Smart, but no use to you. Bigamy is a crime, you must produce 
good testimony. Where are your witnesses to the pretended 
marriage ?” 

“They will be forthcoming. Why am I here? That is the question 
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you asked me, and now I will answer it. I am here as the friend of 
Mr. Hawes, and not the enemy of Lord Shamvock. If you do not 
oppose the suit, the diamond changing will not be mentioned.” 

“ My lady consented.” 

“ But, my lord, the jewels did not belong to the lady. They were 
in trust. That affair will not be mentioned. I have a plan by 
which I can contribute £500 towards your lordship’s costs, which 
will be nominal.” 

“Tam not a lawyer, Mr..Doloski, but I rather think your plan 
smacks of collusion.” 

“There is more collusion, direct and indirect, than is dreamt of. 
When a couple have once been before the court, living together is 
impossible, unless they get a divorce and fall in love afresh, and 
the best for both is a decree isi. But, my lord, in our case, there is 
no collusion. You thought that the Lady Laura was dead. You 
wish to do what you can to repair the unintended wrong done to 
Miss Hawes.” 

Lord Shamvock was pacing the room, and.as he replied to Mr. 
Doloski looked at his watch. 

“Well put, well put indeed. But my time is up. In fact I am 
overdue. If you could call here at noon to-morrow I would give you 
an answer.” 

“*T shall do so, my lord, and your lordship will pardon me saying 
that we do not budge a hair’s breadth from our word either one side 
or the other, and the answer must be final.” 

“Tt shall be final, Mr. Doloski. Good night.” 

Mr. Doloski bowed and retired. 

“Fools, to show me their game and their weakness. I shall 
square Laura, and then for a thousand a year, old Hawes! . But I 
must square Laura. I'll see her to-night. Hawes is a fool, and his 
friend is a worthy match.” 

He rang the bell and ordered a hansom. 

“ And tell the manager to send me five pounds in gold and 
silver.” 

Mr. Doloski stood in the hall. 

“ Nothing can be done with him ; we must try Laura.” 

“A hansom for Lord Shamvock,” said the waiter to the porter. 

“Where can he be going? I will follow him,” thought Mr. 
Doloski. 

Before Lord Shamvock came down Mr. Doloski was ensconced in 
a cab, and he had the honour of escorting his lordship from Pimlico 
to a half stuccoed square in Camden Town. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


MRS. LAURA MARSHALL, 


Lorp SHAMVOCK dismissed his cab and knocked at the door. 
Except tight boots pressing tender corns, few incidents are more 
trying to the temper than being kept waiting on the street side of a 
street door. His lordship knocked twice and no response. There 
was a light in the passage, and a light was flickering through the 
meshes of the imperfect Venetian blind and the pinned across muslin 
curtains in the parlour. His lordship swore and pulled the bell. 

“‘ What is it ?” asked a shrill thin voice from the area. 

“T want to see Mrs. Marshall.” 

“‘ Vant will best you to-night. Missus is a going to bed, and she 
won’t see nobody for nothing whatsomever.” 

His lordship took a card from his case, doubled it, and threw 
it into the area. 

“Give her that, and be sharp.” ; 

His lordship was left waiting for another two minutes. The fact is 
the household was not in working order. The general servant had 
been dismissed suddenly, and the only resident servant was a sixteen- 
year-old runner of small errands. A girl always down at the heels, 
with a smudgey face, rough hair, flyaway cap, and dirty apron. Before 
opening the door she had turned her apron, and partially smoothed 
her hair with her nails. 

His lordship was not kept waiting in the parlour. Mrs. Marshall 
appeared before my lord had well settled himself on the sofa. A 
woman about forty, in the flush of rejuvenescent beauty. Well 
rounded figure, voluptuous, but not too stout to destroy the graceful 
outline. The delicate softness of skin that almust rivals the fresh- 
ness and exquisite tint of girlhood. Eyes large, animate, and laughing. 
Hair fair, and falling over that rarity, a perfectly rounded shoulder. 
But there is no charm in the pert manner. 

“ Why, Laura, you look as beautiful as ever.” 

“ How clever you are! Have you come here at past ten at night 
to tell me what I am told about a hundred times a day ?” 

“ Don’t be crusty, Laura,” said his lordship, as he took her hand 
and tried to put his arm round her waist. 

She flung him from her, and my lord came down on the sofa with 
a jerk and a bump. 

“If you try that game you will bundle out quicker than you came 
in. I object to a worn out, shaky old toddler of seventy.” 
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“You did not always think me so much older than yourself,” said 
Lord Shamvock, pettishly. 

“T always thought you dreadfully old for me. Now you are like a 
great great grandfather. Yet you are not so old. I know men as 
old as you that, so far as age is concerned, I would marry. But, 
lor, you are like a mummy on wires. I suppose it is the life you 
have led.” 

His lordship was annoyed, and it was manifest that Mrs. Marshall 
intended to annoy and torment him. 

“Why didn’t you leave me alone? Just when I have a chance of 
a little ease you turn up. You do what you can to injure me by pre- 
tending to be my wife, and then when I see you I am treated like a 
dog.” : 

Mrs. Marshall laughed. 

“It’s so amusing to hear you whining about bad treatment. When 
you turned me adrift with £200 and a curse, I went away and did 
not trouble you for well nigh twenty years. Why should I, seeing that 
you had not a penny of your own, and that you were living on the 
town? Then came the report that you were going to marry a fortune, 
and that you had spent thousands over that actress, Rose Dulmaine. 
Thinks I, now’s the time for me to get my money back, for you 
remember that I had £1,500 when I married you, and you spent it. 
I wrote you a note asking for an interview. No answer.” 

“I did not receive that note.” 

“‘ My servant put a second note into your hand, and you sent me 
an insolent message.” 

“I did not.” 

“ My girl is not a liar. Then I called on your last victim, and told 
her that [ was Lady Shamvock. Then you cringed. You are like 
a dog a fellow once gave me that I was obliged to get rid of. It was 
such a brute. If I was civil it snarled. When I whipped it it 
cringed.” 

“You might stop this for the sake of old times.” 

“Old times! I don’t forget them when I look at you. I remember 
how you lied to me, how you robbed me, how you flung me from 
you, as few men could fling a worn out glove into the gutter. I am 
not cruel or revengeful, but I hate you as I do a hissing slimy serpent, 
and if I saw you dying, and knew that you were going to perdition, 
as you will if there is a hell, I could not hold up my finger to save 
you—no, not even if my own life depended on it.” 

“Lord Shamvock was pallid, and the muscles of his face were 
twitching. He looked pleadingly towards Mrs. Marshall. The woman 
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who has been wronged and who hates is as merciless as a paving- 
stone. 

“Forgive the past, Laura. I was mad to act so basely to such a 
woman.” 

Mrs. Marshall laughed till she had to put her jewelled hand to her 
head. 

“ Talk about a screamer ; why, there is no living actor can come up 
to you. Ah!ah! ah! Shamvock doing the penitent! Shamvock 
pretending to be a man of feeling! The Devil praying !” 

There was another peal of laughter. 

“Laugh on, and when you have done let us come to business.” 

“That is better. Business if you like, but no sentiment. I never 
could abide sentiment except from one man, the man I loved—my 
spoon, you know. He was handsome and young, and a man that 
men loved. I hate a fellow like you that men despise.” 

“ Never mind about that now. Are you going against me in this 
affair? If you are I shall lose my chance of an income and you will 
get nothing. If you do not I shall secure an income and I swear I 
will be just to you.” 

“Don’t talk to me as if I did not know you. I am not in want. 
This house is mine, so is the furniture in it, and some Consols. All 
settled in trust in case of accident. Still, I should like to have some 
loose hundreds. What I want from you is my own. Not the interest, 
but only the principal. The £1,500 you did me out of. If you give 
me that I shan’t hurt you. If you don’t Ill have revenge for my 
money.” 

“ Lanra, I have not fifteen hundred shillings.” 

“Very likely ; but you could find money for your pleasure, and 
you shall find it for me, or I will figure in a pretty romance as Laura, 
Lady Shamvock. How interesting! How the fellows would crowd 
about me! My photograph would séll by millions. I should get 
more than £1,500 out of the romance, only I hate the bother.” 

- “If I could manage it would you take part in cash? Say £500 
down, and the rest when the affair is settled ?” 

“No; but I would take £1,000 down, and from that I won’t 
move. You will only laugh at me for letting you off so easily.” 

“And you will swear that you were not married to me, if 
necessary ?” 

“No, I won’t. I don’t mind telling a fib, but I would not be a 
perjurer for my right hand. Why, I should never expect to prosper 
again.” 

“ You will not do much for me. Will you write a letter of denial ?” 
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“Tt is awkward to write fibs, for if you are found out there is no 
denying your handwriting. However, you bring the money, that is 
the £1,000, and I will do anything short of perjury. And now you 
must go. I’m tired, and I shall lose my beauty if I lose my sleep.” 

“Good-night, Laura ; you will see me to-morrow or next day.” 

“ By the way you have not asked why I went off as I did for a 
paltry £200, when, as you know, I had all the evidence, and could 
have set up as Lady Shamvock. I suppose you have no curiosity ?” 

“You liked another man,” growled Lord Shamvock. 

“Yes. I always hated you. I could hardly make up my mind to 
marry you in spite of wanting a title. After we were married and you 
left me, I met a man who loved me and I loved him.” 

“ And you went off with him.” 

“Yes, but not immediately. Not until I was the mother of Lord 
Shamvock’s son and heir.” 

His lordship staggered and leant against the mantelpiece. 

“‘ Be careful of the ornaments.” 

“T had ason?” 

“Yes. To my grief I became the mother of your son and heir.” 

“* How long did he live?” 

** How should I know?” 

“What! You deserted my child!” exclaimed his lordship. 

“You would make the fortune of a performing booth in a fair. I 
put the child out to nurse. Three years after I saw it. A fine child, 
but something like you,"and I hated it, and besides, it would have been 
inconvenient to have a boy dragging after me. So I left it, and that 
is the end of the story.” 

“ Wretch ! devil! where is my child? If you had come to me with 
that boy—my boy !—what a different life mine would have been and 
yours. Give me some clue.” 

Mrs. Marshall again laughed merrily. 

“Funny indeed. A woman betrayed and deserted is to be mother 
and father to the offspring until it shall please the man to claim it. 
The man is not to be bothered with the child. Unless it is a child of 
marriage it does not even bear his name. The betrayed and deserted 
woman is to bear the whole burden. That is the lawand the morals 
of society. I evaded the law, and I despise such morals.” 

** And you left the boy, and never saw after him again?” 

“Yes, and now please 'to leaveme. Iam sleepy.” 

“ Give me some clue.” 

“What nonsense. It is twenty years ago.” 

“With whom did you leave the boy?” 
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“ With Mrs. Smith.” 

“Where?” 

“‘Let me see. It was a street off Oxford Street, but I can’t 
recollect the name of it to-night. Please to go, or I shall ring for my 
servant to show you the door.” 

** Will you let her fetch me a cab ?” 

“ At this hour! What would the neighbours say? You can get a 
cab round the corner.” 

“This is an awful blow, Laura. You were devilish to desert my 
boy.” 

“ Be civil, or you don’t come here again.” 

When Mrs. Marshall slammed the door she went into the parlour 
and laughed boisterously. 

“What put it into my head to invent that cram about a son I can't 
think! But I am so glad I tortured the wretch. If I can only get 
that £1,000 from him it will be so jolly. I should bank £500 and 
spend the rest. If he can beg or borrow the money, I shall have 
it.” 

When Lord Shamvock got into the street he reeled like a drunken 
man. A policeman was disposed to take him into custody, but 
changed his mind when his lordship gave him his name and half-a- 
sovereign. Then he took his lordship to the nearest public-house on 
his beat and from the public house to a cab. 

Going home and through the night Lord Shamvock forgot his other 
troubles, and thought only of his deserted son. What a better man 
he would have been if he had had a son to care for. Was he living? 
Could he find him? It would restore his life if he had a son to love 
and who would love him as a father. 

There was a crevice in the iron incrustation of selfishness that 
cased the heart of Lord Shamvock, and Mrs. Marshall had inflicted 
a mortal wound. 

What a bitter mockery! The ruthless betrayer of others, the 
wretch who had all his life been making others miserable and sneering 
at their misery, was drivelling and tortured about the imaginary loss 
of an imaginary son. It is a terrible retribution. We cannot stay the 
hand of Justice, but for the present let the curtain fall and veil the 
scene. 


(To be continued.) 
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Joaquin Miter has published an account of his early days under 
the title of “Life among the Modocs” (Bentley). The work is 
dedicated to the red men of America, and is a defence of ‘the 
Indian. Those who know Mr. Miller’s poems will be glad to follow 
him to the sources of his inspiration. In this book he takes us to the 
fountain head, and it is easy now to understand the freshness and 
vigour and originality of his muse. He lived among the Indians ; 
lived, loved, and married among them ; fought with one tribe against 
the whites, and fought with the whites against other tribes. Sitting 
in the glorious shadow of Mount Shasta—the Olympus of the Indian 
—he dreamed of a republic of red men; he planned a scheme, 
and sent petitions about it to the American Government, but without 
receiving any response to his prayer. Mr. Miller defends the 
Modocs. American soldiers and citizens were the first, he says, to 
outrage the sanctity of commissions of peace. Years ago, when 
Captain Jack was a boy, one Ben Wright, acting for the United 
States Government, induced a number of Indians to meet in 
amity with the whites to discuss peace, and then fell upon them and 
massacred them. ‘The treachery of the white man was repaid the 
other day in the slaughter of the United States Peace Commissioners 
by the last of the Modocs. Mr. Miller’s narrative of his adventures 
among the Indians, and his interpretation of their best and worst 
characteristics, ought to make a deep impression on public opinion, 
and though it is late in the day to hope much, I trust that good may 
come of it in America. 





REFERRING to America, the fashion just now at its height of Eng- 
lishmen going out to lecture is a notable illustration of the activity of 
intellectual life in the States, where the theatre and the lecture room 
seem to be the chief media of entertainment and intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Americans must go somewhere in an evening. The absence, 
to a great extent, of that quiet domestic life which is characteristic of 
England gives the caterer for public amusements a special position. 
Lectures have always been popular in America, and, with the spread 
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of education, the lecture room has grown in importance. Then it 
happens that the best known books in America are written by 
English authors, and our cousins like to see the men who have 
amused or instructed them. They have a great respect for talent, 
and they are sympathetic readers. Some of my literary friends in 
England have received their highest and best encouragement from 
America. A novelist told me only last week that the most charming 
letter he had ever received was from an utter stranger, an American, 
residing in Boston, who had read and admired his books. American 
journalism, it appears to me, is largely personal—I mean personal in 
a sympathetic sense. Readers like to see and know all about 
the men who write, and this especially applies to authors and 
journalists. Acting in the spirit of this national feeling, the 
American Literary Bureau are making arrangements with our 
leading men on this side of the Atlantic to take part in their 
lecture tours. Recently Mr. Elderkin was in England for this 
purpose. He made arrangements with Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
Professor Pepper, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, and Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who go out this year and next. ‘The Bureau is now opening a 
regular agency in England, to be represented, I believe, by Mr. 


Henry Blackburn (author of some charming books of travel), who 
has lately returned from the States. This represents so remarkable a 
feature in the history of literary work nowadays that I record it 
historically. 





A New York correspondent calls my attention to the Steiger 
collection of periodicals at the Vienna Exhibition, and the catalogue 
of American books. Mr. E. Steiger, publisher, bookseller, and 
printer, has astonished his country. Singlehanded, and without 
being paid for his work, he has prepared for Vienna not only a 
collection of the literature of the States, but a catalogue also. The 
library thus brought together comprises about 6,000 specimens of the 
periodical literature of America, done up in 119 uniform volumes. © 
The catalogue is nothing like complete, many publishers declining 
the trouble of furnishing either specimens of their works or a list of 
them. It has occurred to one of the New York editors that the 
apathy of the publishers in this matter might possibly be referable 
to a lurking misgiving that no American could do anything of 
so ideal a character—anything so un-American—as to undertake, 
without remuneration, a work of such dimensions, and further, a 
work that could not pay. “An example of this sort of public 
spirit,” says the same writer, “is from time to time needed among us, 
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and we are strongly reminded by this matter of the terms in which 
several years ago the German Consul-General, Dr. Roesing, referred 
to the gentleman who has just concluded one part of this arduous 
task : ‘Such men we require to draw closer the bonds which unite 
us to fatherland, to such men it is due that to-day the United States 
look upon Germany as an ally in future eventualities.’” J do not 
see what America wants with an ally in Germany, or how a catalogue 
by Mr. Steiger affects the present political situation or future 
“eventualities.” The Germans cannot read the American books, 
and they are too full of intellectual national pride to care much 
about them if they could. “Good wine needs no bush.” The 
useful and generous work of Mr. Steiger may fairly be allowed 
to stand on its own merits, and I hope the publishers will give him 
all the assistance he may require for completing his important 
project. The Emperor William has conferred upon Mr. Steiger the 
distinction of the Order of the Crown. If he had been paid ever 
so large a sum for his work he could not have bought this decoration. 
It cannot, therefore, be said that he has not been rewarded, and it 
is not likely that America will be less appreciative than the Emperor 
William, though I fail to see what His Majesty has to do with the 
business. 





THERE is a notable article in the Atheneum on Amateur Actors. 
The initial “ D.” and the style of the writer point to Dr. Donne as 
the author. The essay, as one might have expected from the author 
of “ Her Majesty’s Servants,” is a crushing attack upon amateurs ; but, 
curiously enough, the sting is changed to a deposit of honey at the 
close. The amateurs dealt with are ladies and gentlemen of the last 
century, actors who cannot, fortunately, be hurt by such clever and 
interesting condemnation. I thought the critical animus applied 
to amateurs generally, and I confess that, with certain reservations, I 
found myself in accord with the censor. But what was my surprise 
at the last to read “ England has still her amateurs ; but, as in Ireland, 
the halcyon time was in the last century or the beginning of the pre- 
sent one. The amateurs of to-day are almost professional. No 
professionals could better play ‘The Rent Day’ and the operetta 
* Out of Sight’ than the Amateur Club played these pieces at Can- 
terbury during the last ‘ Canterbury Week.’” I hope this verdict of 
the Atheneum will do no harm. 





THERE is an unworked mine of technical knowledge in the reports 
and Blue Books of Her Majesty’s Government. I have a remarkable 
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example before me in the “ Reports on Forest Management in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Great Britain,” by Captain Campbell Walker, 
Deputy-Conservator of Forests at Madras. The book includes ex- 
tracts from reports by Mr. Gustav Mann, Mr. Ross, and Mr. T. W. 
Webber ; and a valuable memorandum by Dr. Brandis, Inspector- 
General of Forests to the Government of India. The work is the 
result of arrangements made in 1866 to enable Indian forest officers 
who come to Europe during their furlough to increase their pro- 
fessional knowledge by studying the forest management of other 
countries. Though it may seem strange that forest officers from India 
can learn much from the practice of forestry under a totally different 
climate, yet Dr. Brandis tells us that whatever progress has been made 
in Indian forest management, that progress is due to a great extent 
to the lessons learnt in the public and private forests of Europe. 
Captain Walker seems to give the palm to Germany for the scientific 
practice of forestry. He does not advance the theory that the Ger- 
man system is perfect or applicable to all states or circumstances ; 
but he says that compared with most of the German States India and 
England are behindhand as regards the systematic and scientific 
management of forests on a large scale, and as a part of that 
political economy to which it is incumbent on a Government to 
attend. Indeed, the author believes that we are as far behind Ger- 
many in the knowledge and application of scientific forestry as we 
are in advance with regard to agricultural pursuits. To be told that 
we are behindhand ought to be enough for us to at once set about 


placing our practice of forestry on a par with our practice of agricul- ~ 


ture. We grow trees as fine as Germany, and we know how to plant 
and rear young trees for timber ; but, like our iron smelters in this 
Tespect, we work too much by rule of thumb. The remedy is not 
difficult, and Government will do well to set the good example by 
inaugurating the necessary reforms pointed out by Captain Walker 
and his colleagues. 





Tue theatrical season, which may be said to open this month, pro- 
mises to be one of peculiar interest. Mr. Henry Irving, our Macready 
of, these. modern days, is to assume the part of Richelieu, and 
afterwards that of Hamlet, by which legitimate tests he will be judged. 
Mr. Benjamin Webster once more takes the sole management of the 
Adelphi, and an earnest attempt will be made to revive and sustain 
the special character of the old house. The Bancrofts will go back 
to their old love; they have tried ineffectually to be “on with the 
new” ; but the public will only be content, it seems, with Robertson 


Na ne 
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at the Prince of Wales’s. Mr. Charles Reade is at Liverpool 
superintending the stage arrangements for his “‘ Wandering Heir,” 
which is to be brought to London if the verdict of the northern city 
be favourable. Mr. Andrew Halliday will give us a grand spec- 
tacular edition of “‘ Antony and Cleopatra” at Drury Lane, and there 
are new plays in rehearsal at several of the minor houses. I shall 
give some account of the season as it progresses. 





SEVERAL complaints have been lately addressed to me relative to the 
management of the British Museum in respect of the reading depart- 
ment. Turning to my back numbers for 1758, I find the following 
regulation with regard to persons who desire to make use of the 
Museum for study :—“ A particular room is allotted in which they 
may sit, and read, or write, without interruption, during the time the 
Museum is kept open; a proper officer constantly attending in the 
room. ‘They must give notice in writing, the day before, what book 
or manuscript they desire to peruse the following day, which will be 
lodged in some convenient place in the said room, and will from 
thence be delivered by the officer of the said room ; excepting, how- 
ever, some books and manuscripts of great value, or very liable to be 
damaged, and on that account judged by the trustees not fit to be 
removed out of the library to which they belong, without particular 
leave of the trustees ; a catalogue whereof is kept by the officer of 
the reading room.” I certainly do not see that readers are much 
better off than they were a hundred and fifty years ago, though a 
great deal has been said to the contrary. 





MESMERISM. 


Mr. Ursan,—Ever since I can remember I was always fond of 
anything connected with the mysterious or occult ; when I was a boy 
I ferreted out all the conjuring tricks that I came across. It used to. 
be my boast that there were no tricks that I was not able to account 
for. Whether with truth or not I will not stay now to consider. 
However, it was a very long time before I could find owf the cause 
and means whereby the “ magnetisers” mesmerised their subjects. It 
was years before I found an opportunity of penetrating into the 
depths of this wonderful science. It will be quite sufficient here to. 
state that I did discover them ; and to my gratification I found that 
I was a magnetiser. Since then I have magnetised many people, 
and think I am justified in an opinion about it. 

The reason why I am led to writing this letter is that in the July 
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number of the Gentleman’s Magazine there is an account of “A 
Strange Experiment.” I would wish particularly to impress upon my 
readers that “mesmerism” cannot work miracles, as some good people 
would lead us to suppose. The means whereby the magnetic state is 
induced are as natural as every other phenomena on the face of the 
earth. If we did not know it for a fact we should find it rather hard 
to believe that a magnetic battery has the power to paralyse the limbs 
and make us powerless while its effect is upon us. But facts are 
facts, and no argument can put aside theirtruth. Before I had studied 
the science of mesmerism I was as stubborn to believe it as any one 
else ; but now I cannot deny the existence of a blessing sent by 
Jehovah for the alleviation of suffering. To explain myself: mes- 
merism is useful in many forms of disease, as rheumatism, headache, 
&c., &c., besides the use that can be made of it as a narcotic, whereby 
a sleep is brought on so deep that limbs may be amputated without 
rousing the patient or his feeling any pain until he wakes. Of course 
when he wakes up again he feels pain like any one else. 

To give a sufficient description of the science would take a great 
deal more space than kind indulgence would permit ; but I may just 
say that the means are perfectly natural, no narcotic is used in the 
form of salts or vinegars, &c. When I mesmerise I use nothing but 
my own physical and mental systems. I may add that those who 
would be mesmerised should take care who it is that operates upon 
them, as when they are in that state the magnetiser has power to make 
them do anything he wishes; they are entirely in his power, as 
entirely as the new-born babe in the hands of its mother. He can 
make you tell him anything, without your having the power to with- 
hold it from him. He can make you walk into the fire. This Aas 
been done. 1 speak from experience, I am saying nothing but what is 
perfectly true. He can make you jump from the window. He can 
make you do anything and everything he likes. 

Some people are far more easily “ magnetised” than others. The 
gentleman who wrote the paper in the July number was one of the 
former. The cakes that he describes were magnetised ; there was no 
particular reason to have those cakes; water would have done as 
well. I frequently give my subjects water which I have magnetised. 
What he says about the feeling of subjection that he felt is just the 
same as described by my patients; they cannot resist me, they say, 
they must go to sleep. The mesmeric sleep is very enjoyable ; there 
is a sort of tranquil and peaceful enjoyment that always induces 
people to undergo it again. 

I must acknowledge that I never heard of the handling of articles 
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causing the remembrance (as it were) to appear in the mind of the 
subject of past circumstances connected with them. But it is very 
possible. I have known a lady who was mesmerised to tell what 
another person was writing in the next room. This is called c/air- 
voyance, and everybody is not able to fulfil the wishes of the 
magnetiser to such a high degree as this. Clairvoyance is very useful 
in discovering the seat of disease in the human body, as a mesmerised 
clairvoyante is able to see inside the human body and report the state 
of the organs. Mr. Ker says that he was in a fever after it; but I 
think it was the excitement about the strangeness of his experiment 
that brought it on: not the actual mesmerism—such a thing is im- 
possible. Can you fall ill of a fever because you slept well last night ? 
No! The idea is absurd. No one is harmed by mesmerism, it is 
against the laws of nature. 

It would be a good thing if some clever and experienced men of 
science would investigate this science, and not leave it to the few 
who, perhaps, may have discovered it by chance. What objection 
can they have to it thatthey shun it? But I suppose the world never 
changes. Remember Galileo, the philosopher. People will not 
admit their ignorance on a subject such as this, so they ridicule it. 

I may as well say that the science was founded by Anthony 
Mesmer, a French physician, about 1796, or thereabouts. Hoping 
that this may lead to an investigation, I will now leave the matter in 
the hands of the unprejudiced and liberal-minded, feeling sure they 
will soon arrive at the truth. If anybody should think it worth while 
I shall be glad to answer any correspondence on the subject. 


Oscar W. Reuss. 
Old Trafford, Manchester. 


[I wonder if Mr. Ker will be surprised to find his “cakes” and 
“articles” taken seriously. Several distinguished mesmerists are, I 
believe, anxious to have the Claimant mesmerised in Court. Mr. 
Bateman, of the Lyceum, however, might object to this, as an 
infringement upon the chief scene in “The Bells.”—Sy.vanus 
Ursan. } 





